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THE    AARONIC    PRIESTHOOD. 


Priesthood,  as  we  understand  the 
term,  is  a  word  signifying  the  power  of 
God,  the  medium  of  His  manifestations, 
and  the  authority  by  which  He  may 
be  legally  represented.  When  used  in  a 
personal  sense,  it  implies  the  body  of  in- 
dividuals, or  priests  taken  collectively, 
in  whom  that  authority  is  vested.  It 
means,  in  other  words,  the  right  inherent 
in  the  Godhead  to  rule  and  govern  all 
things  in  heaven  and  on  earth. 

In  the  Church  of  Christ  there  are  two 
Priesthoods,  the  Higher  or  Melchisedec, 
and  the  Lesser  or  Aaronic,  including  the 
Levitical  Priesthood.  The  Higher  Priest- 
hood holds  the  right  of  presidency,  the 
keys  of  all  spiritual  blessings,  and  exer- 
cises general  authority  and  jurisdiction; 
at  the  same  time  having  a  special  calling 
to  administer  in  spiritual  things.  As  the 
greater  it  comprehends  the  less,  and 
takes  in  as  an  appendage  to  itself,  the 
Aaronic  Priesthood,  whose  peculiar  mis- 
sion and  special  purview — without  ignor- 
ing its  spiritual  rights— is  in  and  over 
the  administration  of  temporal  things. 
Thus,  is  the  latter  not  equal  to  the  for- 
mer, though  being  an  important  adjunct, 
or  essential  portion  thereof,  included  in 
as  necessary  to  its  completeness,  and 
inseparable  therewith,  in  one  sense,  in 
its  operations. 

For  the  sake  of  illustration,  these 
Priesthoods,  taken  together,  might  be 
likened  to  the  human  soul — a  dual 
being,  composed  of  an  earthly  body 
and  its  spirit  counterpart.  Even  as  it 
requires  these  twain,  these  twin  princi- 
ples, to  constitute  the  soul  of  man,  or  of 


any  living  thing;  so  in  Christ's  perfect 
government,  a  system  which  comprises 
and  takes  cognizance  of  all  things  good 
and  praiseworthy,  outward  as  well  as  in- 
ward, temporal  no  less  than  spiritual, 
there  must  needs  be  two  wings  or 
branches  of  organized  polity,  corre- 
sponding with  and  represented  by  these 
Priesthoods,  whose  respective  powers 
and  jurisdictions  are  thus  generally  de- 
fined. 

For,  as  we  grasp  and  utilize  the  tangi- 
ble things  of  this  life,  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  mortal  body,  with  its  various 
members  and  organs;  while  spiritual 
objects,  things  pertaining  to  a  higher 
state  of  existence,  are  perceived,  com- 
prehended and  made  practical  by  means 
of  the  spiritual  faculties;  so  these  Priest- 
hoods, allied  and  interwoven  though 
they  be,  are  diverse  in  their  general 
powers  and  prerogatives,  though  entirely 
harmonious,  in  mutual  and  external 
workings,  when  administered  in  the 
spirit  of  righteousness. 

Furthermore,  to  continue  the  compar- 
ison, it  is  the  spirit,  or  higher  part  of 
man,  which  controls,  directs  and  sup- 
plies the  motive  power  of  the  body, 
being  the  vital  mainspring  of  that  won- 
drous piece  of  machinery,  whose  func- 
tions are  carried  forward  by  reason  of 
the  animation  resulting  from  their  union 
and  normal  operation.  Even  so,  by 
analogy,  is  it  the  Holy  Melchisedec 
Priesthood,  holding  the  right  of  presi- 
dency over  the  Church,  which  exercises 
controlling  influence  and  direction  as  to 
the  whole;  while  imparting  of  its  spirit- 
ual life  and  delegating  a  portion  of  its 
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authority  to  the  Lesser  Priesthood,  that 
it,  likewise,  may  possess  and  wield  its 
distinct  and  legitimate  powers,  and  exe- 
cute in  their  fulness  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  designed. 

The  history,  nature,  duties  and  author- 
ity of  the  Aaronic  Priesthood,  as  ex- 
emplified in  the  lives  and  labors  of  its 
modern  representatives — the  Mormon 
bishops  and  their  official  associates,  is  a 
phase  of  government  in  the  Church  and 
Kingdom  of  God,  which  cannot  fail  of 
interest  to  the  Latter-day  Saint  reader, 
or  to  the  student  at  large  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal economy. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  because  of  a 
seemingly  inferior  title,  and  the  limited 
or  specific — though  really  magnificent — 
field   in   which   it   is  called  to  operate, 
that  the  Priesthood  of  Aaron — the  lesser, 
but  still  great,  of  two  grand  governing 
principles  —  is    a    thing    to    be    lightly 
thought  of  or  despised.    A  power  which 
held  sway  in  ancient  Israel,  through  an 
almost  uninterrupted   tenure  of   fifteen 
hundred  years;  which  ruled  over  judges 
and  anointed  kings;   founded  an  empire 
and  laid  waste  the  cities  of  wickedness; 
which  dictated,  sanctioned  or  denounced 
with  the  voice  of  divine  authority,  the 
policy,  civil  and  military,  of  some  of  the 
mightiest  and  most  illustrious  monarchs 
and  warriors  of  ancient  times.    A  power 
which  communed  with  the  heavens  and 
brought  down  angels  from  above;  which 
officiated  by  Priest   and   Levite   in  the 
Temple  of  God  at  Jerusalem;  receiving 
by    Urim    and    Thummim   and   angelic 
visitation  His  august  commands,  as  the 
oracles  of  Jehovah's  will  to  His  chosen 
and  peculiar  people.     A  power  holding 
the  keys  of  the  Gospel  of  preparation, 
and  unlocking  the  doors  of  repentance 
and  remission  of  sins,  when  the  "bap- 
tism   of  John"  was   proclaimed  in  the 
wilderness  of  Judea,  and  the  coming  of 
Christ  was  heralded  by  His  forerunner 
to   a   faithless    and   unbelieving   world. 
Surely,  such  a  power  is  not  to  be  depre- 
ciated or  ignored,  even  in  an  age  and 
dispensation  more  glorious. 

And,  as  to  later  times,  is  not  the  his- 
tory of  this  Priesthood  written  in  im- 
perishable letters  side  by  side  with  that 


of  Utah  Territory  itself?  Is  not  its 
record  interwoven  and  identified  with 
that  of  every  city,  town,  village  and 
hamlet  within  her  borders?  Are  not  its 
officers,  under  the  controlling  power  of 
Melchisedec  leadership,  the  actual  foun- 
ders of  our  settlements,  the  pioneers  of 
tangible  progress,  the  exponents  of  our 
material  growth  and  prosperity?  Is  not 
this  Priesthood,  in  fine,  both  as  to  in- 
tention and  effect,  the  very  root  and 
granite  basis  of  our  temporal  common- 
wealth? Hear  what  a  local  historian  has 
to  say  in  this  connection. 

"Perhaps  the  most  unique  ecclesias- 
tical order  of  government  belonging 
to  the  Christian  era,  is  that  which  has 
sprung  up  in  the  Mormon  Church  in  the 
organization  and  government  of  its 
Bishops.  It  is  altogether  out  of  the 
common  ecclesiastical  order  and  church 
regime;  and  the  duties  and  calling  of 
those  belonging  to  the  Mormon  Bishop- 
ric have  originated  a  form -of  govern- 
ment peculiarly  its  own.  Indeed,  this 
branch  of  the  Mormon  development  has 
not  only  shaped  considerable  of  the 
history  of  this  peculiar  people,  but  given 
to  the  world  something  of  a  new  social 
problem. 

"We  may  not  be  able  to  determine 
how  much  the  influence  and  life-work  of 
these  Bishops  will  in  the  future  affect 
the  growth  of  the  Pacific  States  and 
Territories;  but,  so  far  as  the  past  is 
concerned,  we  do  know  that  the  Bishops 
have  been  the  veritable  founders  of  the 
hundreds  of  cities  and  settlements  of 
Utah  and  some  of  the  adjacent  Terri- 
tories. Moreover,  as  their  government 
to-day  exists,  as  potent  as  ever,  and  as, 
for  the  last  thirty  years,  they  have  con- 
stantly magnified  their  social  base- work, 
yearly  acquiring  an  extended  jurisdic- 
tion of  territory,  the  government  of  the 
Bishops  may  probably  survive;  if  so, 
then  will  it  be  sure  to  increase  its  juris- 
diction and  power. 

"Almost  from  the  first  organization  of 
the  Church,  it  was  shown  in  the  pecu- 
liar history  of  the  people  that  the 
Bishops  were  as  the  organic  basis  of 
the  Mormon  society,  and  the  proper 
business  managers  of  the  Church.     But 
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it  was  not  until  the  Mormons  came  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains  that  the  society 
work  of  the  Bishops  grew  rapidly  into 
the  vast  proportions  of  their  present 
social  and  church  government.  * 
In  the  history  of  Utah,  the  diligent 
student  can  clearly  comprehend  the 
mission  and  government  of  the  Bishops. 
*  *  In  dealing  with  the  history 
and  the  growth  of  Utah,  and  the  found- 
ing and  progress  of  our  cities,  enter- 
prises, agriculture,  manufactures  and 
commerce,  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
continue  our  articles  on  the  Bishops  and 
their  government  as  society  founders. 
There  are  no  heads  of  society  in  America 
with  so  much  unique  subject  matter  for 
treatment,  as  there  is  in  these  Mormon 
Bishops.  They  absolutely  represent  a 
new  social  system.  America  is  very 
familiar  with  political  managers,  but  in 
these  Bishops  we  have  a  new  class  of 
society  managers  and  organizers  not 
known  in  any  other  commonwealth  in 
the  world." 

The  author  of  these  extracts — whose 
views,  taken  from  a  non-Mormon  stand- 
point, are  singularly  comprehensive  and 
prophetic — in  his  assertion  as  to  the 
unique  character  of  this  order  of  the 
Mormon  Priesthood,  no  doubt  expresses 
in  part  the  astonishment  with  which  the 
innovation  of  a  temporal  Bishopric  was 
and  is  still  viewed,  by  those  who  have  all 
their  life  long  regarded  it  as  pre-eminent- 
ly a  spiritual  calling.  The  solution  of 
the  matter,  to  the  Latter-day  Saint, 
is  found  in  the  enunciation  by  his 
Church  of  the  doctrine  of  a  universal 
apostasy  throughout  all  the  sects  of 
Christendom;  their  unlawful  repudiation 
of  Apostles  and  Prophets  and  the  higher 
spiritual  offices  and  ordinances  of  the 
ancient  Church,  and  the  unauthorized 
substitution  of  Bishops,  and  other  offi- 
cers whose  calling  is  almost  purely 
temporal,  as  the  spiritual  leaders  of 
the  people.  Loss  of  power  in  the 
Christian  church,  after  the  perpetration 
of  such  a  wrong,  was  inevitable  and  to 
be  expected.  The  House  of  God  is  a 
house  of  order,  and  any  deviation  or  de- 
parture from  the  revealed  principles 
which    govern     His     economy,    cannot 


but  result  in  weakness  and  inefficaey, 
and  if  persisted  in,  deterioration  and 
final  downfall. 

As  to  the  writer's  other  comments, 
they  not  only  sustain  the  position — 
which  few  if  any  of  our  readers  will  call 
in  question — of  the  necessity  for  two 
Priesthoods  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  and 
dispel  all  ideas  of  insignificance  or 
superfluity  as  associated  with  the  fesse/ 
of  the  twain,  but  they  also  breathe  forth 
a  prophecy,  suggesting  more  to  the 
thoughtful  mind  than  the  mere  words 
themselves  express,  concerning  tlie  pos- 
sibilities wrapped  up  within  the  future  of 
Mormonism. 

We  will  venture  further  than  he  felt  at 
liberty  to  go,  and  say  that  the  "gov- 
ernment of  the  Bishops"  will  undoubted: 
ly  survive.  Its  destiny  is  fixed,  its  foun- 
dations cannot  be  shaken.  Its  "influ- 
ence and  life  work"  will  affect  the  future, 
not  alone  of  the  Pacific  States  and 
Territories,  but  of  the  American  con- 
tinent and  the  entire  world.  Hand  in 
hand  with  its  great  twin  power,  the 
Priesthood  of  Levi  and  Aaron  will  move 
steadily  on  to  the  goal  and  zenith  of  its 
coming  triumph;  where,  like  the  moon 
in  heaven's  firmament,  excelled  only  by 
the  superior  light  whose  splendor  it 
reflects,  it  is  destined  to  shine  with  more 
than  pristine  radiance  in  the  fulfilment 
of  purposes  divine,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  that  sacred  Kingdom  whose 
temporal  power  shall  be  felt  and  whose 
spiritual  glory  shall  radiate  from  the 
mountains  of  Israel  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth. 

EDWARD   PARTRIDGE. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch,  whose  por- 
trait appears  in  the  present  number  of 
this  magazine,  was  the  first  person  called 
of  the  Lord  to  the  Bishopric  in  this  dis- 
pensation. He  was  born  in  Pittslield, 
Berkshire  County,  Massachusetts,  on  the 
27th  of  August,  1793.  His  parents  were 
William  and  Jemima  Partridge,  and  his 
father's  ancestor  was  Scotch,  having 
emigrated  from  Berwick,  Scotland,  dur- 
ing the  seventeenth  century,  and  settled 
at  Hadley,  Massachusetts,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Connecticut  river. 

His  early  life,  so  far  as  the  meagre 
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record  of  it  informs  us,  was  uneventful; 
though,  to  use  the  words  of  the  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith — who  gives  in  his  own 
history  a  brief  biographical  sketch  of 
Bishop  Partridge — "he  remembers  that 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  strove  with  him  a 
number  of  times,  insomuch  that  his 
heart  was  made  tender  and  he  went  and 
wept;  and  that  sometimes  he  went 
silently  and  poured  the  effusions  of  his 
soul  to  God  in  prayer." 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  hatter,  and  served  about  four 
years  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  that 
trade.  During  this  time,  it  would  seem, 
his  mind  was  not  idle  upon  the  subject 
of  religion,  for  we  are  told  that  "at  the 
age  of  twenty  he  had  become  disgusted 
with  the  religious  world,"  and  "saw  no 
beauty,  comeliness  or  loveliness,  in  the 
character  of  the  God  that  was  preached 
up  by  the  sects."  Still,  he  did  not,  as 
many  have  done  under  like  circum- 
stances, discard  the  Bible  and  lose  faith 
in  the  Supreme  Being,  because  of  the 
shortcomings  of  those  who  professed  to 
worship  Him,  and  their  "private  inter- 
pretations" of  his  word  and  character. 
He  was  satisfied  that  God  lived,  that  the 
Scriptures  were  of  divine  origin,  and  he 
evidently  made  them  the  touchstone,  so 
far  as  he  was  able  in  the  absence  of  a 
better,  to  try  the  teachings  of  the  minis- 
ters and  professors  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact.  Once  he  "heard  a  Universal 
Restorationer  preach  upon  the  love  of 
God.  This  sermon  gave  him  exalted 
opinions"  of  the  Deity,  and  he  "con- 
cluded that  universal  restoration  was 
right  according  to  the  Bible." 

He  held  to  this  belief  until  1828,  and 
was  living  in  Painesville,  Ohio,  when  he 
became  a  convert  to  the  Campbellite 
faith;  both  he  and  his  wife  being  bap- 
tized at  Mentor,  by  Sidney  Rigdon,  then 
one  of  the  leading  lights  of  that  religious 
sect.  But  though  converted,  as  the 
term  goes,  to  this  belief — which  was  pro- 
bably nearer  correct  than  any  other  he 
had  heard  of—he  was  not  without  doubt, 
at  times,  of  its  being  the  true  one,  but 
continued  as  one  of  the  "Disciples" — as 
they  called  themselves — until  the  fall  of 
1830,  when  an  event  occurred  which  was 


destined  to  change  the  whole  current  of 
his  life,  and  cause  him  to  again  investi- 
gate, with  anxious  mind,  the  subject  of 
his  soul's  salvation. 

The  event  referred  to  was  the  arrival 
at  Kirtland,  Ohio,  of  Parley  P.  Pratt, 
Oliver  Cowdery,  Peter  Whitmer,  Jun., 
and  Ziba  Peterson,  Elders  of  the  lately 
organized  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Lat- 
ter-day Saints.  They  had  come  from 
Fayette,  Seneca  County,  New  York, 
where  the  Church  was  organized  on  the 
6th  of  the  preceding  April;  having  been 
called  by  revelation,  through  Joseph 
Smith,  Jun.,  the  Prophet,  to  take  their 
journey  into  the  western  wilderness, 
carrying  with  them  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon, to  preach  to  the  remnants  of  the 
land,  the  Lamanites,  and  inasmuch  as 
they  received  their  teachings  to  estab- 
lish the  Church  of  God  among  them. 
The  revelations  appointing  them  to  this 
mission  were  given  in  September  and 
October,  1830,  and  may  be  found  in 
Sections  28  and  32,  Book  of  Doctrine 
and  Covenants. 

They  tarried  some  time  at  Kirtland, 
where  many  of  the  "Disciples"  dwelt — 
of  which  sect  Elder  Pratt  had  once  been 
a  member — and  baptized,  among  those 
who  believed  their  testimony,  Sidney  S. 
Rigdon,  the  Campbellite  preacher,  and 
a  large  portion  of  the  flock  over  which 
he  presided.  Edward  Partridge,  one 
of  his  congregation,  also  became  inter- 
ested in  the  "new  religion,"  but  was 
not  baptized  until  the  nth  of  Decem- 
ber, following;  when,  having  gone  with 
Sidney  Rigdon  to  Fayette,  on  a  visit  to 
the  Prophet,  he  was  immersed  by  Joseph 
in  the  Seneca  river,  and  entwined  his 
future  destiny  with  that  of  the  strange 
faith  which  had  sprung  like  a  meteor 
from  obscurity  to  illumine  the  horizon 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Of  this  visit,  Joseph  writes  in  his  auto- 
biography: "It  was  in  December  that 
Elder  Sidney  Rigdon  came  to  inquire  of 
the  Lord,  and  with  him  came  that  man 
(of  whom  I  will  hereafter  speak  more 
fully)  named  Edward  Partridge;  he  was 
a  pattern  of  piety,  and  one  of  the  Lord's 
great  men,  known  by  his  steadfastness 
and  patient  endurance  to  the  end." 
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Elder  Rigdon  having  received  what 
he  came  for,  (see  Section  35,  Doctrine 
and  Covenants),  the  word  of  the  Lord 
came  also  to  his  companion,  as  follows: 
Revelation  to  Edward  Partridge, given  through 
Joseph,  the  Seer,  December,  iSjo. 

Thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  the  Mighty  One  of 
Israel,  Behold,  I  say  unto  you,  my  servant 
Edward,  that  you  are  blessed,  and  your  sins  are 
forgiven  you,  and  you  are  called  to  preach  my 
Gospel  as  with  the  voice  of  a  trump;  and  1  will 
lay  my  hand  upon  you  by  the  hand  of  my  ser- 
vant Sidney  Rigdon,  and  you  shall  receive  my 
Spirit,  the  Holy  Ghost,  even  the  Comforter, 
which  shall  teach  you  the  peaceable  things  of 
the  kingdom  ;  and  you  shall  declare  it  with  a 
loud  voice,  saying,  Hosanna,  blessed  be  the 
name  of  the  most  high  God.  And  now  this 
calling  and  commandment  give  I  unto  you  con- 
cerning all  men,  that  as  many  as  shall  come 
before  my  servants,  Sidney  Rigdon  and  Joseph 
Smith,  Jun.,  embracing  this  calling  and  com- 
mandment, shall  be  ordained  and  sent  forth  to 
preach  the  everlasting  Gospel  among  the  nations, 
crying  repentance,  saying,  Save  yourselves  from 
this  untoward  generation,  and  come  forth  out  of 
the  fire,  hating  even  the  garments  spotted  with 
the  flesh.  And  this  commandment  shall  be 
given  unto  the  Elders  of  my  Church,  that  every 
man  which  will  embrace  it  with  singleness  of 
heart,  may  be  ordained  and  sent  forth,  even  as  I 
have  spoken.  I  am  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of 
God:  wherefore,  gird  up  your  loins  and  I  will 
suddenly  come  to  my  temple.    Even  so.    Amen. 

Preserved  by  the  Partridge  family  as  a 
relic  of  bygone  times,  is  a  little  scrap  of 
paper,  yellow  with  age,  upon  the  margin 
of  one  side  of  which  is  written  the 
words,  "Elder's  license,"  and  on  the 
other  side,  in  what  would  now  be  con- 
sidered poor,  though  legible,  penman- 
ship, and  altogether  innocent  of  punctu- 
ation, the  following: 

This  may  certify  that  Edward  Partridge  has 
been  received  into  the  church  of  Christ  which 
was  organized  on  the  6th  of  April  A.  D.  1830 
and  ordained  as  an  Elder  under  my  hand  Sen- 
eca county  New  York.  SIDNEY  Rigdon. 

Dated  Fayette  this  15th  day  of  December  A. 
D.  1830. 

Elders  Partridge  and  Rigdon  remained 
in  the  East  until  the  latter  part  of 
January,  1831,  when  they  started  back  to 
Kirtland,  Joseph  and  his  wife  Emma 
accompanying  them.  They  reached 
there  about  the  first  of  February.    Three 


days  after  the  Prophet's  arrival  in  that 
region — to  which  the  Saints  were  now 
commanded  to  gather — a  revelation  was 
given  to  the  Church  (Section  41,  Doc- 
trine and  Covenants),  in  which  the  fol- 
lowing passage  occurs: 

"And  again,  I  have  called  my  servant 
Edward  Partridge,  and  give  a  com- 
mandment that  he  should  be  appointed 
by  the  voice  of  the  church,  and  ordained 
a  Bishop  unto  the  church,  to  leave  his 
merchandise  and  to  spend  all  his  time  in 
the  labors  of  the  church:  to  see  to  all 
things  as  it  shall  be  appointed  unto  him, 
in  my  laws  in  the  day  that  I  shall  give 
them.  And  this  because  his  heart  is 
pure  before  me,  for  he  is  like  unto 
Nathaniel  of  old,  in  whom  there  is  no 
guile." 

Thus  was  Edward  Partridge,  in  the 
thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  "called  01 
God  as  was  Aaron"  to  the  Bishopric — 
a  similar  calling  in  the  same  Priesthood 
held  by  and  named  after  the  illustrious 
brother  of  Moses. 

Among  the  private  papers  of  Bishop 
Partridge,  now  in  the  possession  of  his 
descendants,  is  one  about  three  times 
the  size  of  the  other  relic  referred  to, 
yellow,  and  otherwise  discolored  along 
the  edges,  as  if  by  dampness,  and  so 
brittle  as  to  almost  tear  with  handling. 
This  document,  which  is  invaluable  from 
the  autograph  signatures  upon  it,  is  also 
in  Elder  Rigdon's  handwriting.  It  is 
superscribed  with  the  words:  "Bishop's 
license,"  and  reads  as  follows: 

The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ   to  all   to  whom 
these  presents  may   come  hereby  testifieth  that 
our  beloved  brother  Edward  Partridge  has  been 
appointed  Bishop  of  this  church  on  the   fourth 
of  February  one   thousand  eight   hundred    and 
thirty-one  with  and  by  the  consent  of  the  whole 
church    agreeable    to    the   appointment   of  God 
and  ordained  to  this  office  under    the  hand  of 
Sidney     Rigdon     an    Elder  of    this    church    of 
Christ  regularly  organized  on  the  sixth  of  April 
one  thousand  eight   hundred    and  thirty  in  wit- 
ness whereof  we  have  here  unto  set  our  hands 
Names  of  Elders 
William  E.  McLellin     Sidney  Rigdon 
Harvey  li  hitlock  Joseph  Smith  jun 

David  Whitmer  Oliver  Cowdery 

John  Corrill  William  W.  Phelps 

Samuel  Dollineer  Martin  Harris 
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Peter  Ditstin  Isaac  Morlcy 

Asa  Dodds  Peter  \\  hitmer  jun 

Orson  Pratt  Sidney  Gilbert 

John    Whitnter  Joseph  Coe 

Simeon  Carter 
Hyrum  Smith. 

On  the  7th  of  June,  1831,  the  day  fol- 
lowing; a  conference  at  Kirtland,  Joseph 
Smith,  Jun.,  Sidney  Rigdon,  Edward 
Partridge  and  Martin  Harris  were 
directed  by  the  Lord  to  journey  to 
the  land  of  Missouri.  They  were  told 
that  the  next  conference  should  be  held 
there,  upon  the  land  which  the  Lord 
would  consecrate  unto  his  people,  it 
being  the  land  of  their  inheritance, 
where  the  city  of  Zion  should  be  built, 
but  was  then  in  the  hands  of  their  ene- 
mies. 

They  left  Kirtland  on  the  19th  of  June 
and  arrived  at  Independence,  Jackson 
County,  Missouri,  about  the  middle  of 
July.  Here,  in  the  month  of  August 
ensuing,  in  a  revelation  from  the  Lord, 
Bishop  Partridge  and  his  counselors, 
with  others,  were  told  that  this  was  the 
"land  of  their  residence,"  and  they  were 
instructed  to  bring  their  families  there 
and  settle.  On  the  third  of  that  month 
Bishop  Partridge,  with  seven  others,  in- 
cluding the  Prophet,  were  present  at  the 
dedication  of  the  site  of.  the  future  Tem- 
ple, a  spot  a  little  west  of  Independence. 
Two  days  afterwards  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  his  wife  in  Painesville,  Ohio,  in  which 
he  says:  "I  have  a  strong  desire  to 
return  to  Painesville  this  fall,  but  must 
not;  you  know  I  stand  in  an  important 
station,  and  as  I  am  occasionally  chast- 
ened I  sometimes  feel  as  though  I  must 
fall;  not  to  give  up  the  cause,  but  to  fear 
my  station  is  above  what  I  can  perform 
to  the  acceptance  of  my  heavenly  Father. 
I  hope  that  you  and  I  may  so  conduct 
ourselves  as  to  at  last  land  our  souls  in 
the  haven  of  eternal  rest.  Pray  for  me 
that  I  may  not  fall.  I  might  write  more 
but  will  not.     Farewell  for  the  present." 

Here,  then,  he  continued  to  reside — 
after  moving  his  family  from  Ohio — 
officiating  as  Bishop  of  Zion,  and  up  to 
December,  1S31,  when  Newel  K.  Whit- 
ney was  called  to  a  similar  position  in 
Kirtland,   was   the   only   Bishop   in   the 


Church.  In  a  future  article  we  may  be 
able  to  furnish  some  interesting  corres- 
pondence between  the  two  Bishops,  re- 
lative to  the  subject  of  Tithing  and 
kindred  topics.  But  we  are  not  now  deal- 
ing with  matters  in  detail;  simply  writing 
a  biographical  sketch. 

The  next  time  the  name  of  Bishop 
Partridge  appears  in  the  Prophet's  rec- 
ord, is  at  a  general  council  of  the  Church, 
called  by  the  latter  on  the  26th  of  April 
1832,  at  Independence,  soon  after  his 
arrival  there  on  his  second  visit  to  Mis- 
souri. At  this  meeting  Joseph  was  ac- 
knowledged as  President  of  the  High 
Priesthood  —  according  to  a  previous 
ordination  at  a  conference  in  Amherst, 
Ohio — and  Bishop  Partridge  in  behalf  of 
the  Church,  gave  to  President  Smith  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship.  The  scene  is 
described  as  "solemn,  impressive  and 
delightful.  During  the  intermission  a 
difficulty  or  hardness  which  had  existed 
between  Bishop  Partridge  and  Elder 
Rigdon,  was  amicably  settled." 

The  following  letter,  which  subse- 
quently passed  between  the  Prophet  and 
the  Bishop  of  the  Church,  is  interesting, 
both  as  showing  the  friendship  existing 
between  them,  and  giving  some  insight 
into  the  duties  required  of  the  latter,  in 
dividing  out  the  inheritances  of  the 
Saints,  and  appointing  unto  every  man 
his  stewardship  and  portion: 

Kirtland,  Ohio,  May  2,  1833. 
Beloved  Brother  Edzvard: 

I  commence  answering  your  letter  and  sincere 
request  to  me,  by  begging  your  pardon  for  not 
having  addressed  you  more  particularly  in  letters 
which  I  have  written  to  Zion;  for  I  have  always 
pit  as  though  a  letter  written  to  anyone  in 
authority  in  Zion,  would  be  the  property  of  all, 
and  it  mattered  but  little  to  whom  it  was  directed. 
But  I  am  satisfied  that  this  is  an  error,  for  in- 
struction that  is  given  pointedly  and  expressly 
to  us,  designating  our  names  as  individuals, 
seems  to  have  double  power  and  influence  over 
our  minds.  I  am  thankful  to  the  Lord  for  the 
testimony  of  His  Spirit,  which  He  has  given 
me,  concerning  your  honesty  and  sincerity  be- 
fore Him,  and  the  Lord  loveth  you,  and  also 
Zion,  for  He  chasteneth  whom  He  loveth  and 
scourgeth  every  son  and  daughter  whom  He  re- 
ceived}, and  He  will  not  suffer  you  to  be 
confounded,    and    of    this    you    may    rest    as- 
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sured,  notwithstanding  all  the  threatening  of 
the  enemy  and  your  perils  among  false  brethren. 
For  verily  I  say  unto  you  that  this  is  my  prayer, 
and  I  verily  believe  the  prayer  of  all  the  Saints 
in  Kirtland,  recorded  in  heaven  in  these  words: 
Heavenly  Father,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ, 
Thy  Son,  preserve  Brother  Edward,  the  Bishop 
of  Thy  Church,  and  give  him  knowledge,  wis- 
dom and  power,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  he 
may  impart  to  Thj  Saints  in  Zion  their  inheri- 
tance, and  to  every  man  his  portion  of  meat  in 
due  season.  And  now,  this  is  our  confidence 
and  record  on  high.  Therefore,  fear  not,  little 
flock,  for  it  has  been  your  Father's  good  will  to 
give  you  the  Kingdom. 

And  now  I  will  proceed  to  tell  you  mj  views 
concerning  consecration,  property,  giving  in- 
heritances, &c.  The  law  of  the  Lord  binds  you 
to  receive  whatsoever  property  is  consecrated, 
by  deed.  The  consecrated  property  is  consid- 
ered the  residue  kept  for  the  Lord's  storehouse, 
and  it  is  given  for  this  consideration,  for  to  pur- 
chase inheritances  for  the  poor;  this,  any  man 
has  a  right  to  do,  agreeable  to  all  laws  of  our 
country,  to  donate,  give  or  consecrate  all  that 
he  feels  disposed  to  give.  And  it  is  your  duty 
to  see  that  whatsoever  is  given,  is  given  legally; 
therefore  it  must  be  given  for  the  consideration 
of  the  poor  Saints,  and  in  this  way  no  man  can 
take  any  advantage  of  you  in  law.  Again,  con- 
cerning inheritances,  you  are  bound  by  the  law 
of  the  Lord  to  give  a  deed,  securing  to  him  who 
receives  inheritances,  his  inheritance  for  an  ever- 
lasting inheritance,  or  in  other  words  to  be  his 
individual  property,  his  private  stewardship,  and 
if  he  is  found  a  transgressor  and  should  be  cut 
off,  out  of  the  church,  his  inheritance  is  his  still, 
and  he  is  delivered  over  to  the  buffetings  of 
Satan  till  the  day  of  redemption.  But  the 
property  which  he  consecrated  to  the  poor,  for 
their  benefit  and  inheritance  and  stewardship,  he 
cannot  obtain  again  by  the  law  of  the  Lord. 
Thus  you  see  the  propriety  of  this  law,  that  rich 
men  cannot  have  power  to  disinherit  the  poor  by 
obtaining  again  that  which  they  have  consecra- 
ted, which  is  the  residue  signified  in  the  law  that 
you  will  find  in  the  second  paragraph  of  the 
extract  from  the  law,  in  the  second  number. 

And  now  Brother  Edward,  be  assured  that 
we  all  feel  thankful  that  the  brethren  in  /ion  are 
beginning  to  humble  themselves  and  trying  to 
keep  the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  which  is 
our  prayer  to  God  you  may  all  be  able  to  do 
And  now  may  the  grace  of  God  be  with  you  all. 
Amen.  JOSEPH   Smith,  TUN. 

The  words  of  Joseph  in  relation  to 
"chastening"  were  prophetic,  and  were 
destined  ere  long:  to  have  a  literal  fulfil- 


ment. The  Saints,  who  were  settling  in 
a  new  country,  on  the  borders  of  a 
savage  wilderness,  and  in  the  midst  of 
"a  ferocious  set  of  mobbers,  like  lambs 
among  wolves,"  had  already  felt  the 
heated  breathings  of  persecution  and 
heard  the  low  mutterings  of  the  coming 
storm  which  soon  burst  upon  them  in 
all  its  fury.  Their  growing  power  and 
unity,  then  as  now,  had  enkindled  against 
them  the  jealous  hatred  of  their  neigh- 
bors, and  the  fires  of  malice,  fed  with 
the  fuel  of  false  report,  grew  hotter  and 
hotter  as  the  months  went  by. 

"On  the  20th  day  of  July,  1833,"  writes 
Bishop  Partridge,  "George  Simpson  and 
two  other  mobbers  entered  my  house 
(whilst  I  was  sitting  with  my  wife,  who 
was  then  quiet  feeble,  my  youngest  child 
being  then  about  three  weeks  old)  and 
compelled  me  to  go  with  them.  Soon 
after  leaving  my  house,  I  was  surrounded 
by  about  fifty  mobbers,  who  escorted 
me  about  half  a  mile  to  the  public 
square,  where  I  was  surrounded  by  some 
two  or  three  hundred  more.  Russell 
Hicks,  Esq.,  appeared  to  be  the  head 
man  of  the  mob;  he  told  me  that  his 
word  was  the  law  of  the  county,  and 
that  I  must  agree  to  leave  the  county  or 
suffer  the  consequences.  I  answered 
that  if  I  must  suffer  for  my  religion  it 
was  no  more  than  others  had  done 
before  me;  that  I  was  not  conscious  of 
having  injured  anyone  in  the  county, 
therefore  I  would  not  consent  to  leave 
it.  Mr.  Hicks  then  proceeded  to  strip 
oil"  my  clothes  and  was  disposed  to  strip 
them  all  off.  I  strongly  protested  against 
being  stripped  naked  in  the  street,  when 
some,  more  humane  than  the  rest,  inter- 
fered and  I  was  permitted  to  wear  my 
shirt  and  pantaloons.  Tar  and  feathers 
were  then  brought,  and  a  man  by  the 
name  of  1  >avies,  with  the  help  of  another, 
daubed  me  with  tar  from  the  crown  of 
my  head  to  my  feet,  after  which  feathers 
were  thrown  over  me." 

This  dastardly  outrage,  with  others, 
nameless  for  their  enormity,  committed 
under  the  broad  sunlight  of  American 
liberty,  with  the  executive  of  the  State 
looking  on  and  in  secret  league  with 
these  mobocratic  wretches,  was  but  the 
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"beginning  of  sorrows"  for  the  perse- 
cuted Saints  of  Jackson  County.  Their 
cruel  expulsion  from  their  homes  and 
flight  to  Clay  County,  was  the  next  act 
in  the  tragedy;  where,  in  November  of 
1833,  we  next  find  the  subject  of  our 
sketch — still  the  Bishop  and  acknowl- 
edged head  of  the  Church  in  Zion — 
faithfully  but  fruitlessly  endeavoring  to 
obtain  for  his  people  a  redress  of  griev- 
ances. He  resided  there  till  the  fall  of 
1836,  but  some  time  during  the  three 
years  went  on  a  mission  to  the  Eastern 
States,  returning  whence  he  visited  Kirt- 
land  in  the  latter  part  of  October,  1835. 
While  there,  on  Saturday,  November 
7th,  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  His 
Prophet,  saying: 

Behold,  I  am  well  pleased  with  my  servant 
Isaac  Morley,  and  my  servant  Edward  Partridge, 
because  of  the  integrity  of  their  hearts  in  labor- 
ing in  my  vineyard  for  the  salvation  of  the 
souls  of  men.  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  their  sins 
are  forgiven  them,  therefore  say  unto  them,  in 
my  name,  that  it  is  my  will  that  they  should 
tarry  for  a  little  season,  and  attend  the  school 
and  also  the  solemn  assembly,  for  a  wise  pur- 
pose in  me.     Even  so.     Amen. 

Pursuant  to  the  divine  instruction, 
Bishop  Partridge  remained,  and  was 
present  at  the  dedication  of  the  Kirt- 
land  Temple,  March  27,  1836,  and  at 
subsequent  ceremonies  in  that  sacred 
edifice.  On  the  4th  of  May,  following, 
he  started  back  to  Clay  County,  where 
he  arrived  safe  in  due  season.  The 
mobocratic  spirit,  while  not  so  rampant 
as  before,  was  by  no  means  extinct. 
Threatenings  and  annoyances  were  fre- 
quent, in  spite  of  the  kindness  and  hos- 
pitality of  many  to  the  "Mormon"  refu- 
gees, and  in  the  fall  of  1S36,  the  main 
body  of  them,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
people  of  Clay  County,  who  agreed  to 
buy  their  lands,  moved  westward  into  a 
region  afterwards  named  Caldwell  Coun- 
ty, where  the  city  of  Far  West,  laid  out 
and  populated  by  the  Saints,  became, 
temporarily,  their  .  central  gathering 
point.  Here  they  were  permitted  for  a 
season  to  have  peace.  But  as  they  in- 
creased in  numbers  and  made  settle- 
ments in  the  adjacent  counties  of  Daviess 
and  Carroll,  the  old  jealousy  was  revived 


and  the  mob  spirit  once  more  began  to 
rage. 

Nor  were  the  Saints  all  that  they 
should  have  been.  There  were  "covet- 
ous and  lustful  desires  and  dissensions" 
among  them;  and  for  this  cause  the 
Lord  permitted,  as  in  days  of  old, 
their  enemies  to  have  power  over  them. 
Zion  had  need  to  be  chastened  and 
purified.  The  worthless  chaff  was  to 
be  swept  from  her  threshing  floor  and 
nothing  but  the  good  wheat  permitted 
to  remain.  The  following  prescient 
glimpse,  of  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, since  the  warning  was  unheeded, 
bears  the  date  of  Kirtland,  January  7th, 
1838,  five  days  before  the  flight  of  the 
Prophet  and  Elder  Ridgon  from  there, 
to  escape  mob  violence. 

Thus  saith  the  Lord.  My  servant  Edward 
Partridge  and  his  house  shall  be  numbered  with 
the  blessed  and  Abraham  their  father;  and  his 
name  shall  be  held  in  sacred  remembrance.  And 
again,  thus  saith  the  Lord,  let  my  people  beware 
of  dissensions  among  them,  lest  the  enemy  have 
power  over  them.  Awake,  my  shepherds,  and 
warn  my  people,  for  behold  the  wolf  cometh  to 
destroy  them.     Receive  him  not.* 

The  Daviess  County  election  riot,  the 
battle  of  Crooked  River,  the  seige,  sur- 
render and  sacking  of  Far  West,  with  all 
the  attendant  horrors  of  rapine  and  red- 
handed  cruelty,  perpetrated  and  per- 
mitted by  the  ruthless  mob  and  soldiery 
— which  finally  culminated  in  the  driving 
of  fifteen  thousand  people  from  their 
homes  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1838 — 
are  matters  already  familiar  to  the 
reader  through  the  medium  of  abler  pens 
than  ours.  Bishop  Partridge  was  a  parti- 
cipant and  patient  sufferer  in  many  of  the 
heart-rending  trials  then  visited  upon  a 
peaceable,  law-abiding  and  unoffending 
community.  He  thus  relates  one  of  the 
high-handed  acts  of  wholesale  robbery 
committed  by  the  mob  militia  of  Mis- 
souri: 

"Whilst  I  was  a  prisoner  confined 
to  the  town  of  Far  West,  I  was,  with 
the   rest    of    the    inhabitants,    collected 

*  This  revelation  is  not  contained  in  the  Doc- 
trine and  Covenants,  nor  in  Joseph  Smith's  His- 
tory, but  was  found  among  the  private  papers  oi 
I    Bishop  Partridge. 
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within  a  circle  on  the  public  square,  and 
there,  surrounded  by  a  strong  guard,  we 
were  compelled  to  sign  a  deed  of  trust, 
which  deed  was  designed  to  put  our 
property  into  the  hands  of  a  committee, 
to  be  disposed  of  by  them  to  pay  all 
the  debts  which  had  been  contracted  by 
any  and  all  who  belong  to  the  Church — 
also  to  pay  all  damages  which  might  be 
claimed  by  the  people  of  Daviess  County, 
for  any  damages  they  might  have  sus- 
tained from  any  person  whatever.  I 
would  remark  that  all  those  who  did 
deny  the  faith,  were  exonerated  from 
signing  this  deed  of  trust." 

He  also  tells  how  himself  and  scores 
of  his  brethren,  in  the  bleak  autumn  of. 
that  year,  were  driven  off  like  dumb 
cattle  to  Richmond,  Ray  County,  a  dis- 
tance of  thirty  miles,  and  there  kept  as 
prisoners  for  three  or  four  weeks,  with- 
out cause,  and  upon  no  civii  process 
whatever;  says  he:  "We  were  confined 
in  a  large  open  room,  where  the  cold 
northern  blast  penetrated  freely.  Our 
fires  were  small  and  our  allowance  for 
wood  and  food  was  scanty;  they  gave  us 
not  even  a  blanket  to  lie  upon;  our  beds 
were  the  cold  floor.  *  *  The  vilest 
of  the  vile  did  guard  us  and  treat  us  like 
dogs;  yet  we  bore  our  oppressions  with- 
out murmuring;  but  our  souls  were 
vexed  night  and  day  with  their  filthy 
conversation;  for  they  constantly  blas- 
phemed God's  holy  name." 

During  the  fall  or  winter  of  1838,  in  con- 
formity with  Governor  Boggs'  exter- 
minating order — to  massacre  the  "Mor- 
mons" or  drive  them  from  the  State — 
and  fearing  the  threats  of  General 
Clark  to  carry  into  effect  that  wicked  and 
till  then  unheard  of  act  of  tyranny,  the 


family  of  Bishop  Partridge  moved  to 
Onincy,  Illinois,  where  after  his  release 
from  prison  he  rejoined  them,  and  con- 
tinued to  dwell  till  the  ensuing  summer 
or  fall.  After  the  purchase  of  lands  and 
the  settlement  of  the  Saints  in  Com- 
merce, Hancock  County  —  where  the 
beautiful  city  of  Nauvoo  soon  arose — a 
general  conference  of  the  Church  was 
held  there  on  Saturday,  October  5th,  1839. 
At  this  meeting  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  that  that  should  be  "a  Stake  and 
a  place  of  gathering  for  the  Saints,"  and 
Bishop  Partridge  was  appointed  to  pre- 
side as  Bishop  of  the  Upper  Ward,  while 
Bishop  Whitney  and  Bishop  Knight  were 
assigned  in  like  capacity  to  tiie  Middle 
and  Lower  Wards,  respectively. 

But  the  career  of  Edward  Partridge 
was  drawing  to  its  close.  His  health 
was  broken  and  for  many  months  he 
had  been  unfitted  for  heavy  or  manual 
labor.  The  persecutions  he  had  passed 
through,  added  to  the  sickly  climate  in 
which  the  Saints  were  now  settling, finally 
overcame  what  was  left  of  a  healthy,  but 
by  no  means  robust  constitution.  About 
ten  days  prior  to  his  decease,  he  was 
taken  with  pleurisy  in  his  side,  as  the 
result  of  over-lifting,  and  prostrated 
upon  the  bed  from  which  he  never  again 
rose.  He  expired  on  Wednesday,  May 
27th,  1840,  at  his  home  in  Xauvoo,  in  the 
forty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  The 
Prophet  Joseph  writes  in  his  journal, 
under  the  same  date,  this  closing  com- 
ment on  the  death  of  his  friend:  "He 
lost  his  life  in  consequence  of  the  Mis- 
souri persecutions,  and  he  is  one  of  that 
number  whose  blood  will  be  required  at 
their  hands." 

O.  F.  Whitney. 
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The  success  with  which  the  efforts  of 
an  author  are  received  depends  largely 
upon  the  appropriate  selection  of  his 
subjects.  The  ideal  and  perfect  reader 
is  supposed  to  make  a  mental  meal  of 
every  effusion  (and  sometimes  such  is 
done   with   little   or  no    regard    to   the 


digestive  capacity);  but  the  average 
reader  is  far  from  being  such  a  mental 
gormandizer,  and  usually  contents  him- 
self with  a  cursory  examination  of  the 
table  of  contents,  and  the  perusal  of 
such  pages  as  have  shown  themselves 
promising  in  interest  by  their  names. 
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I  fancy  then,  that  my  most  severely 
critical  friend  will  give  me  credit  for  a 
very  close  regard  to  this  demand  for  ap- 
propriateness in  the  choice  of  the  above 
title;  but,  should  he  repoit  otherwise,  I 
ask  the  consideration  of  no  other  evi- 
dence in  my  defense,  than  a  quiet  walk 
with  our  literary  fault-finder  for  an  hour 
or  so,  about  our  city  streets  on  any  of 
these  pleasant  autumn  afternoons,  and 
if  he  does  not  declare  that  he  has  de- 
voured his  proverbially  necessary  "peck 
o'  dirt"  before  half  of  our  walk  is  done, 
then  indeed  shall  his  criticism  receive 
attention  as  "coming  from  no  ordinary 
mortal. 

But  we  all  do  acknowledge  an  ac- 
quaintance with  dust,  even  though  the 
relationship  be  of  rather  a  disagreeable 
kind.  The  most  obvious  description  of 
the  nature  and  formation  of  dust,  would 
be  that  it  consists  of  dried  particles  of 
pulverized  and  disintegrated  rock;  and 
true,  the  well  known  gritliness  tends  to 
sustain  this  view;  yet  we  will  expect 
to  see  that  this  is  not  all.  Chemists 
often  say  that  matter  consists  of  organic 
and  inorganic  ingredients,  and  we  are 
presented  with  a  very  simple  mode  of 
analysis  to  distinguish  between  these 
two  classes  of  substances.  This  method 
consists  in  applying  heat;  and,  if  the 
substance  blackens  and  burns,  the  con- 
clusion is  a  perfectly  safe  one  that  we 
had  to  deal  with  organic  or  combustible 
matter;  whereas,  if  the  substance  with- 
stands the  heat  without  being  con- 
sumed, the  fact  is  just  as  clear  that  the 
body  was  of  an  incombustible  or  mineral 
nature,  There  are  certain  substances 
known  which  have  a  destructive  action 
upon  organic  material  when  brought  in 
contact,  presenting  phenomena  closely 
analogous  to  that  of  ordinary  combus- 
tion; and  among  such  substances  is  the 
common  sulphuric  acid,  or  oil  of  vitriol 
— a  heavy,  somewhat  viscid,  and  color- 
less liquid.  The  presence  of  the  least 
proportion  of  carbonaceous  matter,  how- 
ever, causes  a  darkening  of  color  in  the 
acid,  which  indeed  may  increase  to 
blackness  if  the  impurity  be  present  in 
sufficient  quantity.  Here,  then,  is  a  very 
convenient  test;  and  by  exposing  a  ves- 


sel containing  such  acid  to  the  air  and 
noting  the  consequent  blackening,  we 
provide  a  conclusive  demonstration  that 
street  dust  consists  of  something  more 
than  common  flinty  stone.  If  the  acid 
experiment  be  repeated  in  low  and 
swampy  regions,  the  much  greater  rapid- 
ity of  the  blackening  process  says  a 
great  deal  as  to  the  nature  of  the  float- 
ing matter  in  such  places. 

Some  years  ago,  a  very  noted  scientific 
observer,  Professor  Dancer,  of  England, 
made  an  extended  microscopical  exami- 
nation of  the  suspended  dust  in  many  of 
the  British  cities;  and  the  results  which 
he  obtained  and  published  proved  far 
^rom  being  pleasing.  He  found  not 
only  organic  particles  such  as  our  primi- 
tive experiment  with  the  sulphuric  acid 
demonstrated  to  be  present,  but  also 
liviiig  organisms  in  very  great  numbers 
— beings  which  live,  move  and  have 
their  being  in  our  atmospheric  ocean  as 
fishes  inhabit  the  great  deep.  But  the 
gentleman  had  some  little  regard  for  the 
feelings  of  his  dainty  and  unscientific 
readers,  and  he  therefore  pretty  success- 
fully covered  up  the  most  disagreeable 
part  of  his  statement  by  inventing  a 
very  euphonious  and  incomprehensible 
name.  He  says  the  air  is  full  of  molec- 
ular activity;  but  an  equally  striking 
statement  is  that  this  'molecular  activi- 
ty" selects  the  height  of  from  five  to  six 
feet,  or  thereabouts,  above  the  ground 
as  their  favorite  habitat.  That  is  the 
altitude,  also,  at  which  the  most  of  us 
human  bipeds  prefer  to  carry  our  heads, 
and  the  conclusion  is  clear  that  we  are 
continually  besieged  by  this  innumer- 
able zone  of  "molecular  activity;"  and 
we  furnish  the  members  of  the  same  com- 
paratively free  passage  (though  without 
return  tickets)  on  exploring  expeditions 
to  our  nostrils,  throats  and  lungs. 

Among  the  superstitions  of  the  past, 
was  one  which  taught  that  the  air  was 
teeming  with  goblins  and  gnomes  and  all 
possible  and  impossible  demon  forms, 
ever  intent  on  forcing  an  entrance  into 
the  bodies  of  mankind  and  bringing 
disease  and  distress  to  their  hosts.  'Tis 
true  that  such  was  but  an  imaginative 
dream,  yet  how  remarkable  is  the  fact, 
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that  this  and  other  equally  exaggerated 
dreams  have  proved  to  be  half-waking 
ones!  Those  grim  forms  are  no  longer 
hazy  and  invisible,  devoid  of  a  "local 
habitation  and  a  name;"  but  they  now 
possess  tangible  shape,  and  can  be 
caught  and  caged  and  exhibited  to  the 
gaze  of  all.  The  reason  for  their  remain- 
ing so  long  invisible  was  no  attribute  of 
their  ghostly  character,  but  the  result  of 
their  excessive  minuteness. 

If  we  desire  to  further  demonstrate 
the  compound  nature  of  dust,  let  us 
reflect  upon  the  quantities  of  decaying 
and  refuse  matter  on  the  streets,  which 
becomes  dried  and  pulverized  and  is 
wafted  about  in  close  companionship 
with  the  professor's  "molecular  activity." 
These  facts  explain  very  many  pheno- 
mena, otherwise  absolutely  inexplicable, 
regarding  the  transmission  and  propaga- 
tion of  certain  diseases.  Although  the 
so-called  "germ-theory  of  disease"  which 
we  have  just  approached  rather  closely, 
proves  even  now  to  be  a  good  sized  bone 
of  contention  amongst  the  medical  frater- 
nity, some  illustrations  are  still  obtain- 
able which  will  not  attack  the  pet  beliefs 
of  either  of  the  belligerent  parties.  The 
dread  cholera,  which  even  while  we 
write  is  holding  such  fatally  despotic 
sway  in  parts  of  the  old  world,  was 
once  made  the  subject  of  a  prolonged 
investigation  by  Professor  Thudicum. 
If  his  masterly  report  be  considered 
authoritative,  then  is  it  proved  that 
cholera  cannot  be  imparted  by  mere 
contact  with  an  infected  person,  but 
only  by  the  actual  swallowing  of  the 
cholera  poison.  In  fact,  this  investigator 
claims  to  have  repeatedly  proved  that 
a  person  may  actually  inhale  the  breath 
of  the  cholera  victim,  even  during  his 
dying  moments,  with  utter  impunity,  but 
if  the  smallest  portion  of  the  poison  be 
introduced  into  the  stomach,  then  an 
attack  is  almost  inevitable.  The  dread- 
ful rapidity  with  which  this  disease 
spreads  is  now  explained.  The  very 
saliva  of  a  victim  of  the  plague,  drying 
in  the  sick  room,  on  the  street  or  else- 
where, would  leave  the  solid  residue  to 
become  disseminated,  and  perhaps  carry 
death  to  scores. 


By  Dr.  Tyndall's  experiments  the  world 
has  been  made  aware  that  the  air  of  the 
stillest  room  is  heavily  charged  with  sus- 
pended impurities,  a  very  large  part  of 
which  is  organic  and  living.  But  more 
— many  of  the  so-called  zymotic  germs 
can  be  dried  and  made  dormant  for 
years,  and  perhaps  in  such  a  state,  be 
transferred  from  one  continent  to  another; 
yet  favorable  conditions  of  warmth  and 
moisture  will  prove  a  veritable  resurrec- 
tion to  them. 

A  film  of  floating  dust  has  shown 
itself  to  be  really  a  budget  of  wonders. 
Associated  with  the  structureless  parti- 
cles of  rock  and  soil,  are  the  siliceous 
shells  of  diatoms  and  desmids — very 
beautifully  formed  microscopic  plants 
the  spores  of  various  algae  and  fungi — 
the  latter  we  usually  designate  by  the 
comprehensive  term  "smut,"  fragments 
of  the  epidermis  of  plants  and  grain 
(often  partly  digested);  starch  granules; 
diversely  colored  scales  of  butterflies 
and  moths;  hairs  of  caterpillars  and 
higher  animals,  with  down  from  birds, 
and  minute  fibres  of  cotton,  woolen  and 
silken  fabrics.  Aside  from  the  subtile 
attacks  of  the  much  blamed  germs  then, 
there  are  other  more  evident  dangers 
from  inhaling  dust;  for  the  very  contact 
of  grit  and  dirt  is  dangerous  to  delicate 
lungs,  and  injurious  to  all.  Much  of  the 
evil  can  be  averted  by  keeping  the 
mouth  closed  when  on  the  street,  and 
especially  during  the  dusty  season;  as 
by  breathing  through  the  nasal  passages 
the  air  will  be  more  effectually  screened 
or  filtered  from  its  solid  impurities.  But 
still  more  of  the  danger  can  be  removed 
if  the  regular  and  thorough  sprinkling 
of  city  streets  were  regarded  somewhat 
in  the  light  of  a  sanitary  and  hygienic 
demand,  as  well  as  a  mere  luxury  or 
comfort. 

All  such  precautions  in  outdoor  avo- 
cations apply  in  a  lesser  degree  to  in- 
door life;  for  during  the  heated  months 
our  windows  and  doors  are  usually  open 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  and 
the  spaces  barred  only  by  wire  or  cot- 
ton netting.  To  secure  proper  ventila- 
tion and  freedom  from  dust  at  the  same 
time  appears  an  impossibility.     Here  i^ 
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a  practical  problem — required — the  plan 
of  a  dwelling  house,  through  all  parts  of 
which  a  constant  and  easily  controlled 
supply  of  fresh  air  can  be  passed,  with 
some  device  for  effectually  filtering  the 
air;  and  in  addition,  a  prevention  of  in- 
jurious draught.  Some  such  a  plan  was 
described  before  the  British  Society  of 
Arts  in  1879,  by  Mr.  Mattieu  Williams 
and  consisted  in  a  tolerably  close  imita- 
tion of  the  ventilating  apparatus  used  in 
the  mines  of  the  large  coal  districts  of 
England.  A  coal  mine  certainly  does 
appear  as  a  rather  unpromising  place  in 
which  to  seek  for  a  model  in  ventilation. 
Yet  the  fact  that  the  mine  ventilators 
are  successful  is  shown  by  the  statistical 
record  of  health  and  longeivty  belonging 
to  the  hardy  miners.  All  such  cumbrous 
arrangements  as  forcing  engines,  steam 
jets,  and  fan  wheels  have  been  long  since 
abandoned,  and  now  the  plan  is  to  pro- 
vide an  inlet  and  an  outlet  in  the  form 
of  two  shafts  or  a  bratticed  single  shaft, 
serving  respectively  as  an  upcast  and  a 
downcast  passage.  It  will  readily  be 
seen  that  as  long  as  the  temperature  of 
these  two  columns  of  air  remains  uni- 
form, no  circulation  will  occur;  but  a 
small  fire  at  the  bottom  of  the  upcast 
shaft  destroys  the  balance  between  the 
two  columns  and  a  brisk  current  ensues. 
By  closing  all  crossways  between  the 
shafts,  the  pure  air  drawn  through  the 
downcast  is  made  to  thread  all  the  pas- 
sages of  the  mine  before  reaching  the 
upcast. 

Now,  if  such  pronounced  success 
attains  the  application  of  this  principle 
to  a  deep  mine, the  very  walls  of  which  are 
evolving  poisonous  and  explosive  gases, 
what  difficulty  seems  to  prevent  its  much 
simpler  application  to  dwelling  houses? 
Let  the  house  be  supplied  with  a  good 
sized  chimney  as   the   upcast  shaft,  the 


outside  column  of  air  itself  serves  as  the 
downcast.  A  small  tight  door  should 
open  into  the  chimney  in  one  of  the 
upper  rooms,  and  inside  an  oil  lamp  or 
gas  jet  should  be  placed;  which  when 
lighted  will  be  found  sufficient  to  cause 
a  powerful  upward  current.  All  win- 
dows and  doors  in  the  house  should  be 
well  fitting.  Communication  must  be 
established  between  all  rooms  and  the 
chimney;  which  is  easily  effected  through 
open  doors  or  large  transoms  between 
such  rooms  as  do  not  open  directly 
into  the  shaft  and  those  which  do.  The 
openings  into  the  chimney  should  be 
near  the  ceiling,  and  of  variable  aper- 
ture. Now  do  away  with  the  fly  screens 
and  keep  the  windows  closed.  One 
large  adjustable  inlet  for  air  is  provided 
in  an  end  room,  a  good  window  will 
answer,  and  across  this  is  stretched 
ordinary  coarse  fluffy  gauze  known  as 
paperhanger's  canvas,  which  is  proved 
by  experiment  to  be  a  very  effectual 
filter.  When  desirable  this  screen  may 
be  kept  wet,  and  thus  the  cooling  effect 
of  evaporation  be  secured.  It  should 
be  remarked  that  the  designer  intended 
such  a  house  to  be  warmed  in  winter  by 
using  the  room  in  which  the  screened 
inlet  is  situated  as  the  heating  room  and 
kitchen.  The  fire,  and  the  inflow  of  air 
are  so  controlled  as  to  heat  the  air  for 
the  whole  house  to  the  proper  tempera- 
ture; a  greater  or  less  supply  of  which 
can  be  admitted  to  any  room  by  adjust- 
ing the  door  and  transom,  and  the  open- 
ing into  the  shaft. 

But  with  all  precautions  absolute  im- 
munity cannot  be  secured  from  the 
attacks  of  the  floating  matter  of  the 
air;  yet  the  healthy  body  is  intended  to 
successfully  weather  such  storms  by  fur- 
nishing no  harbor  to  the  legions  of  this 
subtile  foe.  J.  E.  Talmage. 


SCENES    IN    ITALY. 


In  no  way  can  the  traveler  better 
realize  the  beauty  of  the  clear  skies, 
balmy  air  and  luxuriant  vegetation  of 


"sunny  Italy"  than  by  first  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  its  glories  after  a  sojourn 
in  Switzerland  and  a  journey  over  the 
snow- clad  Alps,  the  "monarchs  crowned 
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by  God."  This  was  our  experience  on  a 
lovely  June  morning  in  the  year  1S7 — . 
We  had  spent  whole  days  among  snowy 
crags,  sky- piercing  peaks,  roaring  tor- 
rents and  horrible  chasms,  till  the  mind 
felt  oppressed  with  the  monotonous 
grandeur  and  sublimity  of  every  change 
in  the  strangely  shifting  landscape,  and 
words  were  powerless  to  describe  the 
feelings  inspired  by  them.  We  had 
toiled  up  the  rugged  defile  of  the  Via 
Mala,  a  mountain  highway  lying  between 
craggy  precipices,  which  seemed  some- 
times as  if  they  met  in  front  and  swal- 
lowed the  intruding  road  which  crept 
within  their  jaws;  had  watched  the 
triple  cascade  of  the  Rhine,  as  it  leaped 
from  crag  to  crag,  sparkling  in  the  sun- 
set rays  with  a  brilliance  that  was  per- 
fectly magnificent,  and  when  we  reached 
the  summit  of  the  pass,  seven  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  plains,  and  gazed 
upon  the  snowy  plateau  glistening  in  the 
pale,  cold  light  of  the  moon,  the  lovely 
grandeur  of  the  scene  was  then  at  its 
height,  and  we  laid  down  to  rest  with 
the  feeling  that  we  were  on  the  boun- 
dary line  between  two  worlds — the  re- 
gion of  eternal  snow  and  the  region  of 
perpetual  summer.  Leaving  Splugen 
at  daybreak,  the  snow  lying  four  or  five 
feet  on  the  beaten  road  and  the  air 
piercing  cold,  we  commenced  our  jour- 
ney down  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps. 
The  exquisite  indistinct  dawn  peered 
out  from  the  night  like  the  paleness  of  a 
chaste  statue;  an  opaline  reflection  rested 
on  the  heights  and  growing  half-lights 
ventured  their  pearly  grays  beneath  the 
nocturnal  blue.  We  began  to  descend 
gradually  by  zigzag  roads,  lying  be- 
tween an  upward  and  a  downward 
precipice,  into  warmer  weather,  calmer 
air  and  softer  scenery,  until  there  lay 
before  us,  glittering  in  the  dazzling  mid- 
day sun,  the  blue  expanse  of  Lake 
Como,  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Italian 
lakes.  Could  one  live  on  the  sense  of 
beauty  alone,  the  most  artistic  tempera- 
ment, and  the  most  vivid  imagination 
might  be  filled  to  satiety  with  the  exquisite 
lovliness  of  an  Italian  landscape.  Stand- 
ing on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  or  gliding 
over  its   crvstal   surface  one  sees   mir- 


rored in  its  pellucid  waters  every  feature 
of  the  glorious  panorama  around.  An- 
other heaven  arched  far  below  us,  other 
chains  of  mountains  joined  their  bases 
to  those  which  surrounded  the  lake,  and 
phantom  cascades  leaped  upward  to 
meet  their  originals  on  the  surface. 

The  shores  are  strewn  with  white  vil- 
lages, reaching  down  to  dip  their  feet  in 
the  water;  the  mountains  descend  grad- 
ually, their  pyramids  being  populated 
half  way  up,  and  in  the  gardens  the 
graceful  cypress,  pale  olive  and  dark 
leaved  mulberry  mingle  their  luxuriant 
foliage  with  the  trailing  vine,  whose 
luscious  fruit,  purpling  in  the  noonday 
sun,  gives  promise  of  a  triple  harvest. 
Here  and  there  a  path  winds  like  a  rib- 
bon among  the  green  drapery  of  the 
hills,  and  on  the  placid  bosom  of  the 
azure  lake,  the  swelling  sail  of  a  small 
vessel  is  seen,  just  stirred  by  the  breeze 
as  if  by  the  gentle  motion  of  waving 
plumes.  The  atmosphere  is  redolent 
with  perfume,  and  one's  whole  being  is 
pervaded  by  a  delicious  languor,  the 
dolce  far  )iiente,  which  might  make  it  a 
paradise,  if  life  were  to  be  dreamed 
away.  But  although  this  sweet  climate, 
with  its  wealth  of  sunlight  and  balmy 
airs,  may  enchant  the  traveler  for  awhile 
and  make  him  wish  at  times  that  his 
whole  life  might  be  passed  among  such 
scenes,  it  exercises  a  most  enervating 
influence  on  those  who  are  born  to  its 
enjoyment.  It  relaxes  mental  and  phys- 
ical energy,  and  disposes  body  and  mind 
to  dreamy  inactivity.  The  Italians  as  a 
race  are  indolent  and  effeminate.  Ig- 
norance, love  of  pleasure  and  supersti- 
tion are  their  prominent  characteristics. 
Of  the  moral  dignity  of  man,  they  have 
but  little  conception.  The  soil,  so  prod- 
igally fertile,  produces,  with  but  little 
labor  all  that  is  necessary  for  their  sup- 
port. The  state  of  morals  is  lower  than 
in  any  other  country  of  Europe;  what 
little  virtue  exists  is  found  among  the 
peasants.  In  the  cities  splendid  churches 
and  dirty  miserable  hovels  stand  side  by 
side,  while  the  luxurious  palaces  and 
grounds  of  the  rich  noblemen  form  a 
still  greater  contrast  to  the  poverty  of 
the  people.     This  moral  miasma  hangs 
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like  a  dark  pall  over  the  social  condition 
of  Italy,  awakening  sympathy  for  her 
fallen  and  degraded  position  among  citi- 
zens of  freer  lands,  whose  sentiments 
have  been  vividly  expressed  by  the  poet: 

"The  spring  may  here  with  autumn  twine, 
And  both  combined  may  rule  the  year, 

And  fresh  blown  flowers  and  racy  wine, 
In  frosted  clusters  still  be  near — 

Dearer  the  wild  and  snowy  hills, 

Where  hale  and  ruddy  Freedom  smiles." 

As  the  golden  evening  atmosphere 
settles  down  over  the  blue  expanse  we 
leave  the  glories  of  the  lake  for  the 
beauties  of  the  ancient  city  of  Como. 
The  sun  dipping  behind  the  western 
mountains  warns  us  that  but  little  of  the 
day  remains  for  a  view  of  the  beautiful 
Cathedral,  one  of  the  best  in  northern 
Italy.  Built  in  the  morning  of  the 
Renaissance,  nowhere  have  we  found  a 
happier  union  of  the  Italian  and  the 
Gothic;  a  more  beautiful  simplicity  re- 
leived  here  and  there,  with  the  pleasing 
and  the  fanciful.  Although  Christian, 
it  is  gay.  You  recognize  the  type  and 
bony  framework  of  the  national  archi- 
tecture, but  it  is  clothed  upon  with 
surpentine  arabesques,  foliated  friezes 
and  all  the  graceful  and  fantastic  forms 
of  a  pagan  carnival  carved  in  stone. 
Nowhere  have  we  seen  a  latin  facade  in 
which  the  rich  invention  of  the  Renais- 
sance and  the  bewildering  finish  of  ogi- 
val  taste  harmonize  in    more  exqflisite 


sobriety  and  with  livelier  inspiration. 
The  tops  of  the  three  doors  of  the  facade 
are  pictures  like  the  das  relievos  of 
Ghiberti;  a  "Nativity;"  a  "Circumcision," 
the  "Adoration  of  the  Magi,"  and  on  the 
northern  facade  a  "Visitation"  are  dis- 
played in  complete  scenes  through  a 
multitude  of  grouped  figures  and  some- 
times with  a  profusion  of  arabesques,  the 
personages  of  which  are  themselves 
only  a  fragment.  The  baptistery  is  a 
charming  little  marble  pavilion  whose 
small  columns  support  a  round  roof 
which  protects  the  sculptured  vase  hold- 
ing the  lustral  water.  As  our  eyes 
gaze  upon  this  bijou  of  architecture,  the 
waning  light  admonishes  us  that  the 
sun  has  set;  in  the  universal  darkness 
the  mountains  forma  darker  circle  round 
the  lake,  the  rose  and  orange  hues  of 
the  western  clouds  gradually  fade  away 
into  the  deep,  dark,  tranquil  blue  of  an 
Italian  night;  the  slender  bow  of  the 
virgin  Luna  descends  slowly  from  the 
zenith;  and  twinkling  stars  like  jewels  on 
thedusky  brow  of  night,  hang  trembling 
in  the  purple  haze.  One  by  one  the  strag- 
glers desert  the  port  and  square, and  in  the 
hush  of  holy  midnight  the  soul  is  tranquil- 
ized  and  calmed  as  by  the  brooding  spirit 
of  eternal  Peace.        Ellen  B.  Ferguson. 


You  might  spend  the  wealth  of  the 
Indies,  but  the  infinite  richness  of  God 
you  can  never  exhaust. 
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I  will  write  of  Thy  wondrous  works 
with  the  pen,  Oh  Jehovah,  with  the  pen 
will  I  express  the  feelings  of  my  soul. 
For  Thou  art  exalted  very  high:  Thy 
wisdom  is  vaster  than  the  firmament; 
Thy  understanding  penetrateth  the 
illimitable  past.  Each  successive  opera- 
ation  of  Thy  power  therein  is  knoi\n 
to  Thee.  The  infinite  results  of  Thy 
wisdom  are  stamped  upon  each  atom  of 
Thy  universe.  In  form,  design  and  out- 
line, the  smallest  mote  and  mammoth 
alike  speak  Thy  wisdom.  The  future, 
with    its  infinitude   of   uncreated   lives 


and  worlds,  is  spread  before  Thy  vision. 
No  form  yet  to  appear,  no  world,  how- 
ever vast  and  future,  nor  life,  however 
great  or  small;  no  character  to  be  devel- 
oped or  part  to  be  enacted  in  the  great 
scroll  of  eternity's  future  calendar  is  hid 
from  Thee.  Life,  its  emotions,  powers, 
thought,  feeling,  action,  to  be  brought 
on  the  stage  of  endless  worlds  to  play- 
its  part,  is  compassed  by  Thine  all-sur- 
veying eye.  Unnumbered  worlds,  lit  by 
their  centre-suns,  in  the  blue  vault  of 
Thine  immensity,  obey  Thy  law.  None 
fail  in  their  appointed  times.      Precision 
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vast!  Unerring, stupendous  power!  Fill- 
ing with  awe  and  weakness  all  below. 
Who  can  question  Thy  existence,  or  fail 
to  admire  Thy  wisdom?  Unaided  rea- 
son wanders  aimlessly  through  Thine 
unmeasured  space,  seeing  no  splendor, 
no  hand  divine,  in  those  huge  arches 
hung  with  blazing  worlds.  Vainly 
would  it  trace,  by  aid  of  false  philosophy, 
to  other  source  than  Thine,  their  origin. 
No  ray  of  inspiration  do  such  claim  from 
Thee,  sole  author  of  existence  here. 

Inspired  with  living  light,  the  righteous 
comprehend,  in  faint  degree,  Thy  power 
which  shines  through  those  vast  realms. 
Upheld  by  Thee,  worlds  onward  roll, 
unwearied  through  the  blue  abyss.  Like 
Thy  pure  spirit,  unconfined,  their  joyous 
beams  reflect  on  other  worlds  remote. 
Though  vast  their  distances,  none  are 
shut  out  from  Thee.  Unnumbered  hosts 
revel  alike,  regardless  of  condition,  in 
splendor  of  Thy  light  divine.  Thus  are 
we  to  Thy  presence  eager  bourne;  in 
Thee  we  live,  breathe,  dwell;  in  Thee 
aspire,  in  this  our  frail  estate,  to  thrones 
celestial.  Protect  us,  then,  by  Thine 
all-powerful  arm;  through  dread  temp- 
tation's luring  ills  our  wandering  foot- 
steps guide;  our  lowly  thoughts  turn 
upward  that  we  may  soar  to  truths  sub- 
lime, and  our  conceptions  of  Thy  words 
and  works,  draw  us  near  to  Thee.  May 
we,  removed  from  sordid,  grasping  aims, 
immortal  honors  seek,  that  bliss  ineffable 
may  fill  our  souls,  and  no  base  thoughts 
of  Thee  dim  our  bright  hopes.  Thus, 
growing  wiser,  may  we,  each  day,  admire 
Thee  more,  that  our  immortal  souls,  im- 
pressed by  love  and  light,  may  pass  the 
abyss  of  death,  and  wear  the  garments 
of  the  good  and  pure.  Life-giving 
potentate,  we  come  to  Thee;  on  Thee 
our  all  depends  for  future  bliss.  The 
roaring  ocean,  the  thunder's  awful  voice, 
and  the  convulsive  earthquake  announce 
Thy  majesty — proclaim  Thee  God. 

Thou  qpverest  the  wicked  by  the 
flood;  by  the  cyclone  towns  are  swept 
away  in  an  instant;  most  awful  is  the 
windstorm  of  Thy  power;  it  desolateth, 
it  destroyeth  life.  The  ungodly  are 
appalled  and  disappointed;  apprehen- 
sions of  trouble  haunt  them;  their  souls 


quake  at  the  approach  of  menacing 
evil.  Hideous  are  their  iniquities;  their 
acts  of  violence  and  bloodshed  are 
recorded  for  vengeance.  Kings  fear 
and  potentates  have  dread;  their  armies 
are  preparing  for  conflict;  the  roar- 
ing of  their  artillery  shall  shake  the 
earth;  they  shall  rush  upon  each 
other  in  m3rtal  combat;  they  shall  fight 
to  utter  extinction;  though  they  are 
numerous  as  weeds  or  countless  as  flies, 
yet  shall  Thy  hand  smite  them,  and  Thy 
right  arm  destroy  them.  The  Lord  of 
hosts  reigneth  in  His  majesty;  let  great 
Babylon  tremble  before  Him;  for  by 
devouring  fire  from  heaven  shall  she  be 
cast  down;  yea,  terrible  shall  be  her 
destruction. 

Let  us  reverently  bow  before  Jehovah, 
and  praise  Him  in  the  tabernacles  and 
temples.  In  the  holy  places  let  us  raise 
the  glad  voice  of  melody  and  thanks- 
giving; let  us  extol  the  matchless  power 
which  led  us  into  the  wilderness  from 
the  hand  of  Gentile  bondage.  Through 
a  vast  continent,  and  a  journey  unpar- 
alelled  for  length  didst  Thou  lead  Thy 
people.  Mobs  have  assailed  them:  they 
have  shed  the  blood  of  innocence,  which 
crieth  from  the  ground  against  them. 
Avenge  that  blood,  oh,  Lord,  for  Zion's 
sake  wilt  thou  avenge  it.  For  the  sake 
of  the  holy  martyrs,  who  plead  before 
Thy  throne,  avenge  it,  oh,  Lord.  When 
thy  saints  cry  unto  thee,  hear  thou  their 
cries  and  be  Thou  their  defense.  From 
the  reproach  of  the  slanderer  and  the 
devices  of  the  ungodly,  oh,  Lord,  deliver 
us.  Hypocrites  mock;  they  rave;  they 
lie  without  limit;  they  have  deprived  the 
just  of  their  rights;  their  liberties  have 
they  taken  away.  But  their  arm  shall  be 
broken;  they  shall  not  inherit  the  land. 
Thou  wilt  exalt  thy  saints;  thou  hast 
given  them  the  Rocky  Mountains  for  a 
bulwark,  for  a  defense  against  the  Gen- 
tile and  an  asylum  for  the  gathered  of 
the  nations.  To  it  shall  the  people  as- 
semble as  birds  before  the  howling  tem- 
pest. Mighty  art  Thou,  oh,  Jehovah;  in 
the  majesty  of  thy  strength  wilt  Thou 
avenge  our  wrongs.  From  the  pavilion 
of  thy  hiding-place  reveal  Thyself, 
that  the  nations  may  know  that  Thou 
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dost  favor  Zion,  and  hast  pleasure  in  her 
holy  ones.  Let  the  mountain  gorges  and 
canyons  praise  the  Lord,  let  the  lofty 
mountain  peaks  testify  of  our  God.  For 
the  ordinance  of  the  sick,  for  the  horn  of 
the  anointing,  let  us  praise  him.    For  the 


holy  endowment  and  the  robes  of  his 
holiness,  lt-t  us  render  thanksgiving. 
Praise  ye  the  Lord.       Charles  D.  Evans. 

The   most    corrective    punishment    is 
kindness. 
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"Go  ve  into  all  the  world  and  preach 
the  Gospel,"  was  a  commission  given  to 
the  Apostles  by  the  Son  of  God  when 
ministering  in  the  flesh.  A  like  com- 
mandment has  been  given  to  the  Apos- 
tles, Seventies  and  Elders  of  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  in  our  day.  In  obedience 
to  that  commandment,  many  Elders 
have  left  their  homes,  their  houses  and 
lands,  wives  and  children,  together  with 
all  their  business  interests,  the  associa- 
tion of  friends  and  the  lovely  joys  of 
home,  to  become  wanderers  in  strange 
lands  and  among  strange  peoples. 

In  no  other  nation  have  the  Elders 
been  more  faithful  and  energetic  in  pro- 
claiming the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel 
restored,  than  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  Thousands  have  gladly  re- 
ceived the  word,  and  have  rejoiced  in 
the  reception  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Since  the  close  of  the  Rebellion,  the 
Southern  States  have  been  a  fruitful 
field  of  labor  for  the  Elders;  many 
people  have  been  brought  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  truth  and  gathered  with  the 
Saints  from  that  part  of  the  Republic. 
Particularly  of  late  years  have  the  Elders 
been  successful  in  the  Southern  States. 
In  the  summer  of  1SS3,  ninety-five 
Elders  were  laboring  in  those  States. 
There  were  only  nine  Elders  traveling 
in  Tennessee  in  the  year  1880,  but  so 
rapidly  were  openings  made  for  preach- 
ing in  that  State,  that  last  summer 
twenty-seven  Elders  found  fruitful  fields 
within  its  borders. 

The  spread  of  truth,  however,  in  Ten- 
nessee and  other  parts  of  the  South,  has 
not  been  accomplished  without  meeting 
with  opposition  from  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness. Infamous  falsehoods  have  been 
circulated    concerning  the   Elders  and 


the  objects  of  their  mission;  their  char- 
acters have  been  vehemently  assailed; 
foul  misrepresentations  and  the  wicked- 
est and  most  wilful  lies,  manufactured 
with  the  express  design  of  traducing  the 
character  of  the  Latter-day  Saints,  have 
been  industriously  circulated  by  profess- 
edly pious  ministers  of  the  Gospel  and 
others  with  whom  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness had  influence,  with  a  view  to  poi- 
son the  minds  of  the  people  against  the 
principles  of  truth  the  Elders  proclaimed 
to  them;  Slander,  with  her  vile  tongue, 
has  done  all  she  could  to  oppose  the 
truth.  When  all  this  failed  to  stay  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel,  as  revealed  from 
heaven,  threats  of  mob  violence  were 
frequently  made,  and  mobs  at  different 
times  collected  to  drive  the  Elders  from 
the  various  localities  where  they  were 
preaching.  Involuntarily  we  pause,  and 
ask  is  it  possible  that  in  this  boasted 
land  of  political  and  religious  liberty, 
with  all  its  vaunted  civilization  and  en- 
lightenment— brute  force,  threats,  whip- 
pings, house  burning  and  the  deadly 
bullet  has  been  employed  to  combat 
supposed  errors  respecting  religion. 
Disagreeable  as  it  is  to  our  feelings,  the 
question  must  be  answered  in  the  affirm- 
ative. Such  means  have  frequently 
been  used  to  stay  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel,  and  culminated  in  Tennessee  on 
the  tenth  day  of  August,  18S4,  in  the 
murdering  of  four  innocent  men  and 
the  serious  wounding  of  an  inoffensive 
woman. 

The  enemies  of  the  Latter-"day  Saints 
have  ever  sought  to  impede  their  pro- 
gress by  misrepresenting  them  to  the 
world,  and  arousing  the  worst  prejudices 
of  mankind  against  them;  until,  like  the 
Church   in   former  days,  the  Saints  are 
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everywhere  spoken  against.  To  stem 
this  stream  of  popular  sentiment  the 
presidency  of  the  Southern  States  Mis- 
sion appointed  Elders  J.  H.  Gibbs  and 
VV.  H.  Jones  to  go  on  a  lecturing  tour 
through  the  mission.  They  were  in- 
structed to  call  upon  the  leading  citizens 
of  the  various  counties  and  give  them 
correct  information  respecting  the  doc- 
trine, history,  and  the  progress  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints,  as  well  as  to  represent  the  true 
condition  of  affairs  in  Utah — politically, 
socially  and  morally. 

In  this  labor  they  traveled  through  a 
number  of  counties  in  Tennessee,  and 
also  in  the  northern  part  of  Mississippi; 
and  from  thence  returned  to  Tennessee, 
arriving  on  Cane  Creek,  Lewis  County 
about  the  seventh  of  August.  Cane 
Creek  is  a  stream  of  clear  water  formed 
by  springs  in  the  northeast  of  Lewis 
County.  It  takes  a  meandering  course 
through  a  wide  ravine  and  empties  into 
Buffalo  River,  which  flows  into  the  Duck 
River,  thence  on  to  the  Tennessee.  The 
ravine  through  which  Cane  Creek  winds 
its  way  widens  at  places  almost  into  a 
valley;  here  the  settlers  have  cleared 
away  the  timber  from  the  rich  bottom 
lands  and  side  hills,  bringing  them  under 
cultivation. 

It  is  near  the  head  of  Cane  Creek 
where  Elders  Joseph  Argyle,  Edward 
Stevenson  and  Martin  Garn,  several 
years  ago,  found  a  people  who  were  will- 
ing to  listen  to  their  teachings.  A  num- 
ber obeyed  the  Gospel,  and  a  branch  of 
the  Church  was  organized.  Ever  since, 
Elders  have  been  preaching  there,  and 
in  the  surrounding  neighborhood.  Last 
spring  it  became  the  field  of  labor  of 
Elder  Gibbs.  By  his  energy  and  the 
blessings  of  the  Lord  upon  his  efforts, 
quite  a  number  were  added  to  the 
Church.  It  was  to  this  branch  of  the 
Church  Elders  Gibbs  and  Jones  returned 
after  their  lecturing  tour  through  west 
Tennessee  and  Mississippi.  They  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  Elders  W.  S.  Berry 
and  Henry  Thompson,  who,  a  few  days 
before,  had  dropped  in  to  visit  the  Saints, 
and  hold  public  service  with  them  on 
Sunday,  August  ioth. 


Sunday  morning  dawned  in  all  the 
splendor  that  is  only  known  to  a  day  in 
early  autumn.  The  day  seemed  auspi- 
cious both  to  Saints  and  Elders.  The 
former  were  to  be  taught  more  of 
the  principles  of  Eternal  Truth,  the  latter 
were  to  have  the  privilege  of  preaching 
the  precious  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  lead- 
ing several  into  the  waters  of  baptism. 
Especially  was  it  a  day  of  gladness  to 
Elders  Gibbs  and  Jones.  For  two  months 
they  had  traveled  altogether  in  the  midst 
of  strangers  where  they  had  to  endure 
the  contempt  of  the  bigoted,  the  inso- 
lence and  afcuse  of  the  ignorant;  but 
to-day  they  were  in  company  with  their 
brethren,  and  were  to  meet  with  the 
Saints  who  would  listen  with  joy  to  their 
teachings,  and  respect  their  counsels. 
To-day  they  would  relate  the  adven- 
tures of  the  last  two  months  to  friends 
who  would  listen  with  rapt  attention, 
and  at  the  close  would  join  them  in 
thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God,  who  had 
delivered  His  servants  from  so  many 
dangers.  To-day  they  would  sing  the 
songs  of  Zion,  while  the  Holy  Ghost 
would  distill  its  influence  into  their 
hearts,  filling  them  with  joy  unspeak- 
able. 

Early  in  the  morning  they  bathed, 
and  clothed  themselves  in  clean  apparel. 
Some  time  before  the  hour  appointed 
for  meeting,  Elders  Gibbs  and  Thomp- 
son left  Mr.  Thomas  Garrett's,  where 
they  had  stayed  all  night,  and  went 
down  the  creek  about  a  mile  to  the 
house  of  Brother  James  Condor,  where 
service  was  to  be  held.  Here  these  two 
brethren  met  with  Elder  W.  S.  Berry 
and  a  number  of  the  Saints  and  their 
friends. 

Elder  Jones  had  remained  at  Mr.  Gar- 
rett's, to  read  a  discourse  published  in 
the  Descret  News.  After  finishing  it,  he 
also  started  for  the  Condor  residence  to 
attend  meeting.  He  had  proceeded  on 
his  way  but  little  more  than  half  a  mile, 
to  where  the  road  crosses  the  creek  by 
a  corn  field,  when  a  mob  of  some  twelve 
or  fourteen  men,  in  complete  disguise 
and  wearing  masks,  rushed  upon  him 
from  the  corn  field,  and  adjacent  woods. 
He  was  ordered  to  throw  up  his  hands- 
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which  he  did;  and  on  lowering  them 
was  again  ordered  to  throw  them  up. 
They  compelled  him  to  climb  the  fence, 
searched  him,  and  forced  him  to  go 
through  the  field  into  the  woods  beyond. 
Here  they  questioned  him  as  to  the 
whereabouts  of  the  other  Elders, especial- 
ly of  Elder  Gibbs,  to  which  Elder  Jones 
gave  no  definite  answers. 

Leaving  four  of  their  number  to  guard 
Brother  Jones,  the  rest  went  in  the 
direction  of  Condor's  house,  but  shortly 
returned,  asked  him  more  questions, 
and  again  left  in  the  same  direction  they 
had  taken  before.  This  timgthey  left  but 
one  of  their  number  to  guard  Elder 
Jones,  and  gave  him  strict  orders  to 
shoot  the  Elder  should  he  attempt  to 
escape. 

Soon  after  the  mob  left  the  second 
time,  Elder  Jones  entered  into  conversa- 
tion with  his  guard  who  finally  told  him 
that  he  intended  to  allow  him  to  escape, 
and  ordered  him  to  start  through  the 
woods,  which  he  did,  his  guard  following 
him.  They  had  gone  but  a  short  dis- 
tance when  they  heard  a  gun  shot  in  the 
direction  of  Condor's  house,  and,  after  a 
moment's  pause,  several  more  guns;  and 
shorty  afterwards  some  eight  or  ten 
shots  in  quick  succession,  at  which 
Jones'  guard  exclaimed:  "My  God,  they 
are  shooting  among  the  women  and 
children !  Don't  you  hear  them  scream?'' 
Brother  Jones  was  then  ordered  to  run, 
which  he  did,  his  guard  following  for 
some  distance,  pistol  in  hand.  When 
they  came  to  a  road,  Elder  Jones  and  his 
guard  separated,  the  latter  first,  how- 
ever, giving  Brother  Jones  directions 
how  to  reach  Shady  Grove,  where  he 
arrived  Monday  morning. 

The  Saints  and  friends  who  had  gath- 
ered at  Brother  Condor's  house,  asked 
the  Elders  to  sing  some  hymns  while  the 
people  were  gathering  in,  a  request  with 
which  the  brethren  readily  complied. 
One  of  the  hymns  was:  "I  have  no 
home,  where  shall  I  go?"  Following  is 
one  of  the  stanzas: 

My  life  is  sought,  where  shall  I  flee? 
Lord,  take  me  home  to  dwell  with  thee; 
Where  all  my  sorrows  will  be  o'er, 
And  I  shall  sigh  and  weep  no  more? 


This  was  followed  with: 

When  shall  we  all  meet  again, 
When  shall  we  our  rest  obtain, 
When  our  pilgrimage  be  o'er, 
Parting  sighs  be  known  no  more  ? 
When  Mount  Zion  we  regain, 
There  may  we  all  meet  again. 

We  to  foreign  climes  repair, 
Truth's  the  message  which  we  bear — 
Truth  which  angels  oft  have  borne — 
Truth  to  comfort  those  who  mourn; 
Truth  eternal  will  remain; 
On  its  rock  we'll  meet  again. 

-*-  *  «  * 

When  the  sons  of  Israel  come, 
When  they  build  Jerusalem, 
When  the  house  of  God  is  reared, 
And  Messiah's  way  prepared, 
When  from  heaven  He  comes  to  reign, 
There  may  we  all  meet  again. 

When  the  earth  is  cleansed  by  fire, 
When  the  wicked's  hopes  expire, 
When  in  cold  oblivion's  shade, 
Proud  oppressors  all  are  laid, 
Long  will  Zion's  mount  remain; 
There  may  we  all  meet  again." 

Elder  Gibbs  said  to  Elder  Thompson, 
"That  hymn  suggests  a  good  text  to 
preach  from" — and  took  up  his  Bible  to 
look  it  up. 

After  the  singing  of  this  hymn,  a 
number  of  the  people  stepped  out  of  the 
house;  some  wandering  out  to  the 
orchard,  others  standing  in  groups  con- 
versing in  earnest  tones,  while  neighbors 
with  joyous  voices,  and  warm  hearts, 
greeted  their  friends  from  a  distance 
who  had  "come  to  preaching." 

This  holy  scene  of  Sabbath  tranquility 
was  rudely  broken  up  by  the  mob  of 
masked  men  who  had  captured  Elder 
Jones,  rushing  from  the  woods  to  the 
Condor  residence.  At  the  gate,  part  of 
them  seized  Brother  James  Condor, 
owner  of  the  premises,  and  held  him 
fast,  while  the  rest  ran  on  to  the  house. 
Although  Brother  Condor  found  himself 
helpless  in  the  hands  of  his  captors,  his 
first  and  only  thought  seemed  to  be  for 
the  safety  of  the  Elders.  He  shouted  to 
his  two  sons,  who  were  out  in  the 
orchard,  to  get  their  guns.  They  both 
started  for  the  house — Martin  Condor 
reaching  the  back  door  just  as  the  leader 
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of  the  mob  entered  the  front  door, 
crossed  the  room  and  was  taking  down 
a  shot  gun  suspended  on  hooks  above 
the  back  door.  A  struggle  to  get  pos- 
session of  the  gun  took  place  between 
this  man  and  Martin  Condor,  when  the 
mobber  drew  a  pistol  and  snapped  it  at 
his  antagonist,  but  it  failed  to  go  off;  it 
made  young  Condor  start  back,  how- 
ever, and  then  the  mobber  turned  and 
shot  elder  Gibbs  with  the  shot  gun,  the 
shot  taking  effect  under  the  arm.  Elder 
Gibbs  clutched  the  wound  and  sank  by 
the  side  of  a  bed,  a  dead  man. 

While  this  was  transpiring,  a  gun  was 
presented  at  Elder  Thompson,  but  Elder 
Berry  seized  it  with  both  hands,  and 
held  it  fast.  This  cleared  the  way  for 
Elder  Thompson,  who  ran  out  of  the 
back  door,  and  escaped  to  the  woods. 
As  he  was  leaving  the  house,  he  saw  two 
guns  presented  at  Elder  Berry,  who 
bowed  his  head  and  received  the  shots 
about  at  the  waist,  and  fell  to  the  floor, 
dying  without  a  struggle  or  a  groan. 
As  soon  as  Elder  Gibbs  fell,  Martin 
Condor  sprang  again  upon  the  man  who 
shot  him,  but  as  he  did  so,  he  was  shot  by 
other  parties,  and  the  one  he  attacked 
stepped  out  of  the  front  door. 

While  these  things  were  occurring,  J. 
R.  Hudson,  half-brother  to  Martin  Con- 
dor, had  climbed  into  the  loft  after  his 
gun.  He  came  down  just  as  the  man 
who  shot  Elder  Gibbs  stepped  out  of 
the  house.  Two  men  grappled  him,  but 
he  threw  them  off  sufficiently  to  shoot 
the  man  who  had  first  entered  the  house 
and  who  proved  to  be  David  Hinson. 
As  he  fell,  some  one  outside  said,  "I'll 
have  revenge/'  and  shot  Hudson,  who 
died  an  hour  later.  After  Hudson  was 
shot,  the  mobbers  came  up  to  the  win- 
dow and  fired  a  volley  through  it,  the 
shots  entering  the  body  of  Elder  Berry 
and  wounding  Sister  Condor  in  the  hip. 
The  mob  now  retired,  taking  the  body 
of  Hinson  with  them. 

Those  who  had  fled  to  the  woods  in 
the  excitement,  returned  as  soon  as  the 
mob  left;  the  eyes  of  the  dead  were 
closed  and  the  bodies  of  the  two  Elders 
and  their  brave  defenders  were  laid  side 
by  side.      Plain   coffins  were  made  of 


poplar  hunber,  and  the  Saints  and 
friends  laid  away,  in  the  best  possible 
manner  under  the  circumstances,  the 
bodies  of  the  four  martyrs.  The  Con- 
dor brothers  going  to  their  graves  where 
they  will  sleep  until  the  resurrection  of 
the  just;  the  bodies  of  the  Elders  to  re- 
main until  friends  should  come  to  take 
them  to  their  families. 

The  writer  was  not  very  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  Elder  W.  S.  Berry,  having 
only  met  him  on  two  or  three  occasions, 
and  he  was  a  man  of  rather  reserved 
demeanor;  but  brief  as  was  our  associa- 
tion with  him,  we  learned  to  love  him 
for  his  willingness  to  sacrifice  his  own 
comfort  to  the  welfare  of  others;  we 
learned  to  respect  him  for  the  excellence 
of  his  judgment,  the  wisdom  of  his 
counsels,  and  the  goodness  of  his  heart. 
His  success  in  the  ministry  was  not  so 
much  owing  to  his  ability  as  a  public 
speaker  as  to  his  conversation  at  the 
fireside;  but  above  all  else,  the  power  of 
exemplary  deportment  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  men  to  the  message  he  bore. 

Our  association  with  Elder  Gibbs  was 
more  extended.  We  have  met  with  him 
in  several  conferences  while  in  the  south 
and  for  nearly  two  years  have  been  in 
constant  correspondence  with  him,  be- 
sides having  traveled  with  him  several 
weeks,  during  which  time  we  were  sur- 
rounded with  dangers,  and  threatened 
by  mobs;  the  dark,  angry  clouds  of  per- 
secution threatening  at  times  to  burst  in 
violence  upon  our  heads;  and  in  the 
midst  of  it  all,  he  was  ever  calm;  in  the 
darkest  hour,  myself  and  others  have 
heard  him  say,  that,  if  needs  be,  he  was 
willing  to  lay  down  his  life  for  the  truth's 
sake,  and  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus. 
He  was  full  of  faith  in  God,  generally 
cheerful,  while  his  constant  kindness  re- 
vealed the  goodness  of  his  heart;  with 
all  this  he  possessed  a  bold,  fearless 
spirit,  and  whenever  he  came  in  contact 
with  hypocrisy,  succeeded  in  tearing  from 
its  face  the  smiling  mask  behind  which 
it  sought  to  hide.  He  possessed  those 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart  which  natu- 
rally endeared  him  to  all  who  had  the 
pleasure  of  his  acquaintance.  Every 
labor  required  of  him  was  intelligently 
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executed.  He  was  untiring  iu  his  labors 
in  the  ministry.  Yet  his  zeal  was  tem- 
pered by  an  excellent  judgment.  His 
mind  was  well  stored  with  information, 
and  he  was  naturally  gifted  —  being 
fluent  in  speech,  easy  in  conversation, 
and  an  excellent  correspondent — but  to 
crown  it  all,  he  was  ever  prayerful  and 
humble  in  spirit. 

The  writer  knows  nothing  of  that  af- 
fection which  exists  between  brothers, 
but  he  can  conceive  of  no  relationship 
that  would  bind  men  more  closely  to- 
gether in  the  bonds  of  affection  than 
that  friendship  which  existed  between 
Elder  Gibbs  and  himself. 

Such  is  the  character  of  the  two  Elders 
whose  blood  is  now  dripping  from  the 
hands  of  assassins  in  Tennessee.     They 
were    innocent    of   any    crime,   unless, 
forsooth,  it  be  a  crime  to  teach  an  un- 
popular   religious    faith.       They    were 
"Mormons" — members  of  a  church  which 
is  everywhere  spoken  against,  because 
of  the  infamous  falsehoods  industriously 
circulated  by  canting,  hypocritical  hire- 
ling priests,  who  tremble  at  the  word  of 
truth;  and  scheming  political  tricksters 
— this  was  "the  head  and  front  of  their 
offending."  Nothing  else  can  truthfully  be 
charged  against  them.  Nothing  can  truth- 
fully be  said  to  excuse  "the  deep  dam- 
nation of  their  taking  off."    As  yet,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  fashionable  to  murder  men 
without  some  excuse,  and  when  the  news 
of  the  massacre  flashed  over  the  wires, 
editors,  correspondents   and   preachers 
set  their  wits  at  work  to  invent  some 
palliation  of  the  bloody  deed.    One  cor- 
respondent accused  them  of  preaching 
to  the  poor  and  ignorant,"and  among  this 
class,"  said  he,  "they  have  several  con- 
verts, which  is  very  obnoxious  to  an  en- 
lightened and  virtuous  people."    Some 
said   they  were  guilty  (?)  of  preaching 
polygamy,  and  others  charged,  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  that  the  Elders  practiced  the 
arts  of  seduction — but  the  writer  knew 
them  well,   and  would  answer  with  his 
own  life  for  their  innocence.   They  were 
chaste,  and  it  will  yet  be  known  that 
they  are  among  the   pure  in   heart,  of 
whom  it  is  said,  "blessed  are  they  for 
they  shall  see  God." 


It  is  vain  that  men  seek  to  extenuate 
the  crime  of  murder,  because  the  vic- 
tims are  "Mormons."  In  the  eyes  of  all 
good  men,  and  in  the  eyes  of  Almighty 
God,  such  a  deed  is 

"A  blot  thai  will  remain  a  blot  in  spite 
Of  all  that  grave  apologists  may  write; 
And  though  a  bishop  try  to  cleanse  the  stain, 
He  rubs  and  scours  the  crimson  spot  in  vain." 

Turning  from   the  Elders  who   have 
sealed  their  testimony  with  their  blood, 
let  us  look  at  their  fellow-martyrs — their 
noble   defenders — Jas.  R.  Hudson    and 
Martin  Condor.    They  were  the  sons  of 
Sister  Condor,  who  was  wounded  in  the 
brutal  assault  on  the  lives  of  the  Elders. 
J.  R.  Hudson  was  her  son  by  a  former 
husband,   and   Martin    Condor    by   her 
present  husband,  James  Condor.      Un- 
fortunately we  can  say  nothing  of  the 
date  or  place  of  their  birth.    Martin  Con- 
dor was  a  mere  boy,  only  nineteen  years 
of  age,  J.  R.  Hudson  must   have  been 
twenty-four  or  twenty-five.    They  were 
children   of  nature,  accustomed  to   the 
hardships  of  back-woods  life,  the  gun, 
and  the   chase.      Their   education  was 
limited,  having  been  reared  in  a  neigh- 
borhood   remote    from   the    centers   of 
education,  and  the  circulation  of  books 
and  periodicals.    They  knew  but  little 
of  the  great  world,  but  little  of  its  polish 
and   refinement — terms   too   often  used 
to  cover  its  hypocrisy  and  deceit — to  all 
this  they  were  strangers;  but  by  their  ac- 
tions on  the  tenth  of  August,  in  defend- 
ing the  Elders,  they  proved  to  the  world 
that  beneath  a  rough  exterior,  they  pos- 
sessed qualities  of  heart  and  mind  which 
proclaim  them  Nature's  noblemen. 

They  were  ever  ready  to  render  the 
Elders  any  assistance  within  their  power, 
and  always  treated  them  with  the  great- 
est kindness  and  respect,  ever  manifest- 
ing a  disposition  to  protect  them. 
Brother  J.  M.  Lancaster,  who  lived  near 
the  Condor  farm,  in  a  letter  to  his  sister 
living  in  Manassa,  Colorado,  bearing 
date  of  August  31st,  says:  "Saturday 
night  (August  9th),  Sister  Rachel  saw 
the  mob  in  a  vision,  and  Sunday  morn- 
ing told  Riley  (J.  Riley  Hudson)  to  load 
his  gun,  for  the  mob  was  coming."   This 
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"Sister  Rachel"  referred  to  in  the  letter 
is  Sister  Condor,  who  was  wounded. 
Riley,  at  the  suggestion  of  his  mother, 
loaded  his  gun  Sunday  morning,  and 
thus  prepared  to  defend  the  Elders.  All 
accounts  agree  that  when  the  mob 
rushed  upon  the  peaceful  assembly,  the 
two  Condor  boys  were  out  in  the  or- 
chard. When  Brother  James  Condor 
called  for  them  to  get  their  guns,  they 
saw  their  father  already  in  the  hands  of 
desperate  men,  and  the  people  running 
in  every  direction.  Had  they  been  dis- 
posed, they  could  easily  have  saved 
their  own  lives  by  flight,  or  non-inter- 
ference; but  they  appeared  only  to  be 
anxious  for  the  safety  of  the  Elders. 
Without  stopping  to  consider  the  fearful 
odds  against  them,  or  to  take  into  ac- 
count their  own  danger,  they  attacked 
the  mob,  fighting  like  lions  in  defense  of 
the  brethren,  with  the  result  already 
recorded. 

Without  reserve,  these  noble  boys 
sought  to  thrust  their  own  lives  between 
the  Elders  and  their  enemies.  Their 
innocent  blood  affixes  a  broad  seal  to 
the  strength  and  virtue  of  that  religion 
called  "Mormonism."  "We  know  we 
have  passed  from  death  unto  life,"  says 
the  Apostle  John,  "because  zue  love  the 
brethren;'''  and  "Mormonism,"  which  is 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  inspired  a 
love  for  the  brethren  in  the  bosoms  of 
those  young  men,  that  was  stronger  than 
the  bands  of  death. 

"Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this, 
that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his 
friends." — Jesus.  Henceforth  and  for- 
ever their  names  will  be  remembered  in 
honor,  and  as  their  spirits  shall  be  re- 
ceived among  the  honored  martyrs  in  the 
spirit-world,  those  who  have  been  under 
the  altar  these  many  years,  crying,  "How 
long  O  Lord,  holy  and  true,  dost  thou 
not  judge  and  avenge  our  blood  on  them 
that  dwell  upon  the  earth,"  will  rejoice, 
for  they  will  see  that  their  fellow  ser- 
vants also,  and  their  brethren  that 
should  be  killed  as  they  were,  are  com- 
ing in,  and  by  that  they  will  know  that 
the  "little  season"  they  were  to  rest  until 
these  things  should  be  fiulfilled  has 
nearly  expired,  and  that  the  hour  is  at 
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hand  when  Justice — stern  exacting 
Justice,  who  will  not  permit  even  Mercy 
to  rob  him — will  demand  that  the  inno- 
cent blood  of  the  Prophets  and  Saints 
which  has  been  shed,  shall  be  avenged 
on  those  who  crimsoned  their  hands  in 
it,  and  those  who  gloried  in  the  deed. 

When  Elder  Jones  arrived  among  the 
Saints  at  Shady  Grove,  Monday  morn- 
ing, he  found  Elder  J.  G.  Kimball  there 
on  a  visit  with  the  Saints.  Tuesday 
morning  these  two  brethren  secured 
horses  and  a  guide  to  go  and  see  what 
had  become  of  the  other  Elders.  They 
had  proceeded  but  about  eight  or  ten 
miles  on  their  way  when  they  met  with 
Elder  Thompson,  who  had  fled  from 
Condor's  house  immediately  after  the 
killing  of  Elder  Gibbs,  and  Mr.  Garrett 
who  was  conveying  Elder  Thompson  in 
his  carriage  to  a  place  of  safety.  Brother 
Thompson  had  lain  out  in  the  woods 
two  nights;  Mr.  Garrett,  hearing  of  his 
whereabouts,  sent  him  word  that  if  he 
could  find  him,  he  would  take  him 
wherever  he  might  wish  to  go.  A  point 
was  designated  and  Mr.  Garrett,  true  to 
his  promise,  met  Brother  Thompson 
and  took  him  to  Shady  Grove,  near 
where  they  met  with  Elders  Kimball 
and  Jones. 

Word  was  now  wired  to  the  writer, 
who  was  then  in  Chattanooga.  We  sent 
at  once  to  Elder  John  Morgan,  president 
of  the  mission,  for  means  to  convey  the 
bodies  home;  but  wishing  to  lose  no 
time  in  getting  the  bodies  to  their 
friends,  we  presented  the  case  to  Mr.  B. 
Moses,  a  merchant  tailor  of  Chattanooga, 
and  that  gentleman  kindly  came  to  our 
assistance  by  going  our  security  for  two 
metallic  caskets  which  cost  two  hundred 
dollars,  and  loaned  us  one  hundred 
dollars  in  cash;  subsequently  he  lent  us 
two  hundred  dollars  more,  as  the  means 
sent  for  did  not  reach  us  by  the  time  we 
had  the  remains  of  the  Elders  ready  to 
send  home,  though  it  was  wired  to  us 
within  an  hour  after  it  was  known  that 
we  needed  it.  The  kindness  of  Mr. 
Moses  will  long  be  remembered. 

We  met  with  Elders  Jones  and  Kim- 
ball, and  learning  from  ihem  particulars 
of  the  massacre  and  the  feeling  of  the 
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people,  we  considered  it  proper  to  see 
the  State  authorities  and  inquire  if  they 
could  and  would  assist  us  in  any  man- 
ner. We  went  to  Nashville,  but  the 
governor  was  absent  from  the  city  on  an 
electioneering  tour,  he  being  a  candidate 
for  re-election.  We  had  an.  interview 
with  the  adjutant-general,  but  he  was  of 
the  opinion  that  nothing  could  be  done 
until  it  was  known  that  the  officials  of 
Lewis  County  refused  to  act.  Being 
satisfied  they  would  remain  inactive,  we 
determined  to  take  steps  to  secure  the 
bodies  at  any  rate.  The  adjutant-gen- 
eral gave  us  a  letter  to  the  sheriff  of 
Lewis  County,  suggesting  to  him  the 
idea  of  accompanying  us  to  get  the 
bodies  of  our  brethren;  this  was  of  no 
service  to  us,  as  when  we  called  at  his 
residence  he  was  not  at  home. 

It  was  thought  best  for  Elders  Jones 
and  Thompson  to  remain  in  Nashville, 
where  they  would  be  out  of  danger. 
Elder  Kimball  and  myself  went  to  Colum- 
bia, to  which  point  we  had  shipped  the 
caskets.  From  here  we  took  livery  and 
conveyed  the  caskets  near  Shady  Grove, 
Hickman  County, where  there  is  a  branch 
of  the  Church.  Here  brothers  Emmons 
and  Robbins  Church  fitted  up  two  teams 
and  wagons,  and  brothers  Henry  Har- 
low, Wm.  Church,  and  a  young  man  by 
the  name  of  Robert  Coleman  consented 
to  accompany  me  to  Cane  Creek  after 
the  remains  of  the  Elders.  Before 
starting  I  had  Elder  Kimball  clip  off 
my  beard  and  mustache,  donned  an 
old  suit  of  clothes,  smeared  my  face  and 
hands  with  dirt,  assumed  a  rough  char- 
acter, and  going  through  corn  fields  and 
woods  joined  my  three  companions  on 
the  road.  Elder  Kimball  parted  with 
me  at  Shady  Grove,  to  go  to  Chattanooga 
to  make  further  arrangements  for  con- 
veying the  bodies  home. 
i  We  drove  thirty  miles,  which  brought 
us  to  Mr.  Garrett's  about  five  o'clock  in 
the  evening.  He  was  upon  the  alert, 
and  on  our  arrival  was  ready  to  go  to 
the  graves  and  assist  us  in  getting  the 
bodies.  Two  or  three  of  his  neighbors 
went  with  us.  Taking  Mr.  Garrett  aside, 
I  told  him  who  I  was.  He  was  very 
much  surprised  to  think  he  had  shaken 


hands  with  me,  and  yet  had  not  recog- 
nized me,  as  he  had  known  me  well 
for  several  years.  He  was  more  than 
glad  to  see  me. 

I  pass  over  the  sad  scene  of  taking 
up  the  bodies  and  placing  them  in  the 
caskets,  and  will  say  nothing  of  the 
struggle  it  required  to  keep  up  my 
assumed  character,  and  still  the  emo- 
tions that  swelled  my  heart.  The  sad- 
dest moments  of  my  life  were  when  we 
moved  from  the  spot  where  the  Elders 
had  been  buried.  As  we  passed  Brother 
Condor's  house,  we  saw  the  grief  stricken 
father  chopping  some  wood;  we  thought 
of  the  bereaved  mother  lying  wounded 
in  the  house,  where  only  a  few  days 
before  she  had  seen  her  two  sons  mur- 
dered; I  looked  back  to  the  little  grave- 
yard we  had  just  left,  and  a  few  of  the 
Saints  were  standing  close  together  look- 
ing after  us — while  the  shades  of  night 
were  gathering  round  us.  As  I  took  in 
this  scene,  and  felt  the  spirit  of  loneli- 
ness that  seemed  to  settle  over  those 
who  remained,  the  natural  impulse  was 
to  stop  the  teams,  throw  off  my  disguise, 
and  speak  a  few  comforting  words  to 
the  Saints,  and  administer  to  Sister  Con- 
dor— but  it  was  not  wisdom  to  take  such 
a  course.  Sister  Condor  was  doing  very 
well,  and  the  excitement  of  seeing  me 
might  produce  more  injury  than  good, 
besides  the  enemy  was  still  on  the  alert, 
though  I  felt  that  I  would  give  the 
whole  world  to  speak  to  the  Saints,  and 
comfort  their  hearts  with  words  of  coun- 
sel. 

Daylight  the  next  morning  found  us 
hitched  up,  and  on  our  way  to  Carpen- 
ter's Station,  which  is  some  twenty- 
four  miles  from  Mr.  Garrett's  house- 
where  we  had  stayed  all  night  The  road 
was  an  extremely  lonely  one,  through  a 
heavy  growth  of  oak  timber  principally 
of  the  species  called  Black  Jack.  After 
leaving  Cane  Creek  and  crossing  Little 
Swan,  we  traveled  some  fifteen  miles 
without  seeing  man,  woman  or  child; 
Robert  Coleman,  who  drove  the  wagon 
on  which  I  rode,  claimed  to  have  seen 
two  birds  and  a  squirrel — the  only  ani- 
mal life  visible  to  any  of  the  party  in 
traveling  the  fifteen  miles  mentioned. 
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When  within  one  mile  of  Carpenter's 
Station,  the  road  forked,  and  arguing 
ourselves  into  the  belief  that  we  had 
been  bearing  too  much  to  the  right,  we 
took  the  left  fork  and  finally  reached 
Mount  Pleasant,  a  railroad  town  of  sev- 
eral hundred  inhabitants.  By  taking 
this  left  hand  road,  we  went  some 
twelve  miles  out  of  our  way.  It  was 
well  we  did  so,  as  it  is  reported  to  us 
that  twenty  men  had  banded  together 
and  rode  to  Carpenter's  Station,  where 
they  intended  to  intercept  us;  if  so,  the 
Lord  delivered  us  from  their  hands  and 
our  hearts  are  filled  with  gratitude  to 
Him  for  His  watchcare  over  us. 

From  Mount  Pleasant  the  bodies  were 
taken  to  Nashville,  and  Elder  Robinson 
was  released  to  accompany  them  home. 
They  reached  their  destination  and 
were  delivered  to  their  friends  in  safety. 
Memorial  services  were  held  in  all  the 
Stakes  of  Zion  on  the  twenty-third  of 
August,  and  every  honor  that  could  be 
paid  them  by  a  united  and  sympa- 
thetic people  was  bestowed  upon  them. 
Their  bodies  were  laid  away  in  the 
silent  tomb  by  their  friends  and  families, 
where  they  will  sweetly  sleep  until  the 


morning  of  the  first  resurrection,  to 
come  forth  crowned  with  glory,  immor- 
tality and  eternal  lives. 

On  the  escutcheon  of  the  State  of 
Tennessee  appears  a  dark  crimson 
stain:  it  is  the  blood  of  innocent  men. 
As  one  shrinks  from  him  whose  hands 
are  red  in  the  smoking  blood  of  his  mur- 
dered victim,  so  we  recoil  from  the  land 
made  crimson  by  the  blood  of  inno- 
cence. O,  Tennessee  !  Thy  sky  may  be 
as  clear — thy  majestic  rivers  as  grandly 
roll  on — thy  stately  forests  be  filled  with 
the  resonance  of  singing  birds — thy 
fields  be  whitened  by  the  cotton  plant's 
bursting  bowls — yet  thou  art  unlovely, 
for  thou  art  smeared  with  the  blood  of 
God's  servants  and  Saints,  and  thy  sons 
make  no  effort  to  wash  from  thy  face  the 
guilty  stains.  But  there  is  One,  whose 
eye  doth  see  the  sparrows  when  they 
fall,  and  that  same  eye  was  a  witness  of 
the  damning  deed,  which  is  now  thy 
shame.  In  the  day  of  judgment  He  will 
not  forget  thee.  The  innocent  blood 
that  moistened  thy  generous  soil  will 
smoke  to  heaven,  until  it  is  avenged  on 
those  who  shed  it  and  those  who  gloried 
in  the  hellish  deed.  B.  H.  Roberts. 
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One  day,  when  I  went  to  my  wood- 
pile, or  rather  my  pile  of  stumps,  I  ob- 
served two  large  ants,  the  one  red,  the 
other  much  larger,  nearly  half  an  inch 
long,  and  black,  fiercely  contending 
with  one  another.  Having  once  got 
hold  they  never  let  go,  but  struggled 
and  wrestled  and  rolled  on  the  chips  in- 
cessantly. Looking  farther,  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  that  the  chips  were  cov- 
ered with  such  combatants,  that  it  was 
not  a  duellum,  but  a  bellnm—a.  war  be- 
tween two  races  of  ants,  the  red  always 
pitted  against  the  black,  and  frequently 
two  red  ones  to  one  black.  The  legions 
of  these  myrmidons  covered  all  the  hills 
and  vales  in  my  woodyard,  and  the 
ground  was  already  strewn  with  the 
dead  and  dying,  both  red  and  black.  It 
was   the   only   battle   I   have  ever  wit- 


nessed, the  only  battlefield  1  ever  trod 
while  the  battle  was  raging;  internecine 
war,  the  red  republicans  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  black  imperialists  on  the 
other. 

On  every  side  they  were  engaged  in 
deadly  combat,  yet  without  any  noise  I 
could  hear,  and  human  soldiers  never 
fought  so  resolutely.  I  watched  a 
couple  that  were  fast  in  each  other's  em- 
braces, in  a  little  sunny  valley  amid  the 
chips,  now,  at  noon-day,  prepared  to 
fight  till  the  sun  went  down  or  life  went 
out.  The  smaller  red  champion  had 
fastened  himself  like  a  vise  to  his  adver- 
sary's front,  and  through  all  the  tum- 
blings on  that  field,  never  for  an  instant 
ceased  to  gnaw  at  one  of  his  feelers  near 
the  root,  having  already  caused  the 
other  to   go   by   the   board;    while  the 
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stronger  black  one  dashed  him  from 
side  to  side,  and,  as  I  saw  on  looking 
nearer,  had  already  divested  him  of 
several  of  his  members.  They  fought 
with  more  pertinacity  than  bull-dogs. 
Neither  manifested  the  least  disposition 
to  retreat.  It  was  evident  that  their 
battle  cry  was — conquer  or  die. 

In  the  meanwhile  there  came  along  a 
single  red  ant  on  the  hillside  of  this  val- 
ley, evidently  full  of  excitement,  who 
either  had  despatched  his  foe,  or  had 
not  yet  taken  part  in  the  battle;  probably 
the  latter,forhe  had  lost  none  of  his  limbs; 
whose  mother  had  charged  him  to  return 
with  his  shield  or  upon  it.  Or  perchance 
he  was  some  Achilles,  who  had  nourished 
his  wrath  apart,  and  had  now  come  to 
avenge  or  rescue  his  Patroclus.  He  saw 
this  unequal  contest  from  afar — for  the 
blacks  were  nearly  twice  the  size  of  the 
red — he  drew  near  with  rapid  pace,  till 
he  stood  on  his  guard  within  half  an 
inch  of  the  combatants:  then  watching 
his  opportunity,  he  sprang  upon  the 
black  warrior,  and  commenced  his  ope- 
rations near  the  root  of  his  right  foreleg, 
leaving  the  foe  to  select  among  his  own 
members;  and  so  there  were  three  united 
for  life,  as  if  a  new  kind  of  attraction 
had  been  invented  which  put  all  other 
locks  and  cements  to  shame. 

I  should  not  have  wondered  by  this 
time  to  find  that  they  had  their  respec- 
tive musical  bands  stationed  on  some 
eminent  chip,  and  playing  their  national 
airs  the  while,  to  excite  the  slow  and 
cheer  the  dying  combatants.  I  was  my- 
self excited  somewhat  even  as  if  they 
had  been  men.  The  more  you  think  of 
it,  the  less  the  difference.  And  certainly 
there  is  not  a  fight  recorded  in  Concord 
history,  at  least  in  the  history  of  America, 
that  will  bear  a  moment's  comparison  with 
this,  whether  for  the  numbers  engaged  in 
it,  or  for  the  patriotism  and  heroism  dis- 
played. For  numbers  and  for  carnage 
it  was  an  Austerlitz  and  Dresden.  Con- 
cord fight!  Two  killed  on  the  patriots' 
side,  and  Luther  Blanchard  wounded  ! 
Why  here  every  ant  was  a  Buttrick — 
"Fire!  for  God's  sake,  fire!" — and  thou- 
sands shared  the  fate  of  Davis  and  Hos- 
mer.    There  was  not  one  hireling  there. 


I  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  a  principle 
that  they  fought  for,  as  much  as  our  an- 
cestors, and  not  to  avoid  a  threepenny 
tax  on  their  tea;  and  the  results  of  this 
battle  will  be  as  important  and  memor- 
able to  those  whom  it  concerns  as  those 
of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  at  least. 

I  took  up  the  chip  on  which  the  three 
I  have  particularly  described  were  strug- 
gling, carried  it  into  my  house,  and 
placed  it  under  a  tumbler  on  my  win- 
dow-sill, in  order  to  see  the  issue. 
Holding  a  microscope  to  the  first  men- 
tioned red  ant,  I  saw  that,  though  he 
was  assiduously  gnawing  at  the  near 
foreleg  of  his  enemy,  having  severed  his 
remaining  feeler,  his  own  breast  was  all 
torn  away,  exposing  what  vitals  he  had 
to  the  jaws  of  the  black  warrior,  whose 
breastplate  was  apparently  too  thick  for 
him  to  pierce;  and  the  dark  carbuncles 
on  the  sufferer's  eyes  shone  with  ferocity 
such  as  war  only  could  excite.  They 
struggled  half  an  hour  longer  under  the 
tumbler,  and  when  I  looked  again  the 
black  soldier  had  severed  the  legs  of  his 
foes  from  their  bodies,  and  the  still  liv- 
ing heads  were  hanging  on  either  side 
of  him  like  ghastly  trophies  at  his  saddle 
bow,  still  apparently  as  firmly  fastened 
as  ever,  and  he  was  endeavoring,  with 
feeble  struggles,  being  without  feelers 
and  with  only  the  remnant  of  a  leg,  and 
I  know  not  how  many  other  wounds,  to 
divest  himself  of  them,  which  at  length, 
after  half  an  hour  more,  he  accomplished. 
I  raised  the  glass  and  he  went  off  over 
the  window-sill  in  that  crippled  state. 
Whether  he  finally  survived  that  com- 
bat, and  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
days  in  some  Hotel  des  Invalides,  I  do 
not  know;  but  I  thought  that  his  indus- 
try would  not  be  worth  much  thereafter. 
I  never  learned  which  party  was  victori- 
ous, nor  the  cause  of  the  war;  but  I  felt 
for  the  rest  of  the  day  as  if  I  had  my 
feelings  excited  and  harrowed  by  wit- 
nessing the  struggle,  the  ferocity  and 
carnage,  of  a  human  battle  before  my 
door.  Walden. 


Nature  has  sometimes  made  a  fool; 
but  a  coxcomb  is  always  of  a  man's  own 
making.  Addiso?i. 
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DEAF    MUTE    EDUCATION. 


The  condition  of  the  deaf  mutes  before 
schools  were  opened  for  their  instruction 
was  pitiable  indeed;  in  the  dreary  isola- 
tion in  which  they  dwelt,  without  a  single 
ray  of  comfort  to  alleviate  their  misfor- 
tune and  make  them  feel  themselves 
members  of  the  same  human  race  as 
their  more  fortunate  brothers  and  sisters. 
To  add  to  their  misery,  it  was  universally 
believed  that  they  were  objects  of  divine 
wrath  and  as  such  deserving  death   or 


slavery.  Laws  of  the  most  se\  ere  and 
tyrannical  character  were  passed  against 
these  innocent,  harmless  persons,  depriv- 
ing them  of  the  right  to  own  property, 
to  make  wills  and  even  to  marry.  And 
as  if  these  cruel  laws  were  not  sufficient 
in  themselves  to  render  the  lives  of  the 
most  favored  among  them  intolerable, 
the  sacred  obligation,  (for  such  it  is  now 
regarded)  of  instructing  them  was  for- 
bidden, under  heavy  penalties. 
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It  was  a  common  axiom  among  the 
Greeks,  that, 

"To  instruct  the  deaf,  no  art  could  ever  reach, 
No  care  improve  them  and  no  wisdom  teach." 

How  erroneous  the  idea  is  has  been 
abundantly  proved  in  this  country  and 
Europe.  A  little  over  half  a  century 
ago,  no  school  for  the  education  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  existed  in  this  country; 
but  now  there  are  fifty-eight,  large  or 
small,  doing  the  good  work  under  the 
most  favorable  auspices.  The  new 
school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  this 
Territory,  lately  added  to  the  University 
of  Deseret  as  a  special  department, 
raises  the  number  of  institutions  with 
which  our  country  is  dotted  from  Maine 
to  California,  to  fifty-nine. 

The  people  of  Utah  deserve  credit  for 
taking  such  a  humane  step  in  behalf  of 
an  afflicted  class  to  who  man  education 
brings  a  new  life  full  of  inspiration  and 
comfort.  The  Territory  has  placed  itseli 
in  the  van  of  liberal,  progressive  states 
in  this  matter;  but  there  still  remains 
much  to  be  done,  for  the  new  depart- 
ment is  only  in  its  infancy  and  different 
measures  will  have  to  be  adopted  to 
meet  its  increasing  needs  at  different 
periods  of  growth. 

In  this  connection,  a  brief  resume  of 
the  history  of  the  first  steps  in  the  uni- 
versal education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
in  America,  will  prove  interesting:  A 
highly  gifted  young  man,  a  graduate  of 
Yale  College  and  just  ordained  for  the 
ministry,  became  acquainted  with  Alice 
Cogswell,  an  interesting  deaf  mute  child 
of  a  prominent  physician  in  the  city  of 
Hartford,  Conn.  The  tender  heart  of 
the  young  minister  was  touched  by  com- 
passion at  the  sight  of  so  much  beauty 
and  artless  sweetness  of  childhood, 
darkened  by  the  shadow  of  a  terrible 
misfortune,  and  he  took  upon  himself 
the  task  of  instructing  the  child,  and  was 
gratified  to  find  he  had  made  some  pro- 
gress, though  imperfect  and  undevel- 
oped. He  then  resolved  to  study  the 
best  possible  method  of  instruction  and 
to  devote  himself  to  the  amelioration  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  in  America.  With 
that  object  in  view,  Rev.  Thomas  Hop- 
kins Gallaudet,  for  that  was   his  name, 


went  to  England,  where  the  system  of 
speech  and  lip-reading  was  then  taught 
in  the  London  Institute  for  deaf  mutes. 
But  the  system  was  regarded  as  pri- 
vate property,  much  as  a  newly-invented 
machine  is'now-a-days,  and  the  young 
philanthropist  was  treated  with  maiked 
coldness,  and  his  generous  mission  was 
on  the  point  of  failing,  when,  providen- 
tially, he  attended  an  exhibition  being 
given. in  London  by  the  Abbe  Sicard, 
whose  success  in  his  chosen  vocation  of 
teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  Paris 
Institute  was  creating  a  sensation  in  the 
civilized  world.  The  Abbe  had  found 
the  vocal  system  unsatisfactory  and 
adopted  a  new  method  in  the  artificial 
language  of  manual  signs.  His  pupils 
were  taught  to  hear  with  the  eye  and 
speak  with  the  hand.  His  success  wes 
immediate  and  marvelous,  attracting  the 
admiration  of  royalty  and  the  nobility 
members  of  which  generously  donated 
money  and  buildings  to  promote  the 
cause  of  education.  One  of  the  Abbe's 
most  intelligent  pupils,  Jean  Mossieu  by 
name,  was  asked  by  the  king  of  France 
to  define  certain  words  in  the  presence 
of  a  large  crowd  of  courtiers  and  ser- 
vants, and  the  following  were  the  defini- 
tions he  gave:  "Sense  is  an  idea-carrier; 
hearing  is  the  auricular  sight;  gratitude 
is  the  memory  of  the  heart;  hope  is  the 
blossom  of  happiness;  and  eternity  is  a 
day  without  yesterday  or  to-morrow." 

Dr.  Gallaudet  was  interested  in  the 
new  system  and  accepted  Abbe  Sicard's 
pressing  invitation  to  accompany  him  to 
Paris,  where  he  spent  two  months  at  the 
Institute  studying  the  new  method  of 
instruction.  He  returned  to  America 
with  one  of  the  graduates  of  the  institu- 
tion, who  was  one  of  the  teachers  under 
the  Abbe.  The  name  of  this  deaf  mute 
teacher,  Laurent  Clerc,  is  treasured  up 
with  affection  by  thousands  of  educated 
deaf  mutes  equally  with  that  of  Dr.  Gal- 
laudet himself.  To  both,  the  deaf  mutes 
of  the  United  States  have  erected  a  last- 
ing token  of  their  gratitude  in  a  monu- 
ment to  each  on  the  grounds  of  the  first 
institution,  which  they  founded  in  Hart- 
ford. 

The   first  school   for  the  deaf  in  this 
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country  was  opened  on  the  fifteenth  of 
April,  1817,  with  seven  pupils,  but  before 
the  close  of  the  year,  there  were  forty- 
one  pupils  in  attendance,  with  three  ad- 
ditional teachers,  besides  Dr.  Gallaudet 
and  Laurent  Clerc.  The  idea  was  gen- 
eral at  the  time  that  one  institution 
would  suffice  for  the  deaf  mutes  of  the 
whole  country,  and  in  order  to  awaken 
the  liberality  of  the  national  govern- 
ment, Dr.  Gallaudet  gave  an  exhibition 
in  the  halls  of  Congress  and  succeeded 
in  obtaining  an  appropriation  of  seven 
thousand  acres  of  land  in  Alabama, 
through  the  generous  efforts  of  the  chiv- 
alric  son  of  Kentucky,  Henry  Clay.  The 
sale  of  the  lands  has  since  placed  the 
Hartford  Institution  upon  a  solid  finan- 
cial basis.  The  first  school  served  but 
as  a  mother  of  institutions,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  nearly  every  other 
State  had  an  institution  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf  and  dumb  within  its 
own  borders. 

The  original  building  of  the  Hartford 
Institute  was  one  hundred  and  thirty 
feet  long,  fifty- three  feet  wide  and  three 
stories  high,  and  was  occupied  by  fifty- 
four  pupils  at  the  time  of  its  completion, 
together  with  the  steward  and  matron, 
who  attended  to  the  personal  comfort  of 
the  inmates.  Special  care  was  taken  to 
throw  around  the  children  the  kind  su- 
pervision and   pleasant   associations  of 


home.  For  the  purpose  of  rendering 
the  pupils  self-supporting  after  leaving 
school,  shops  for  the  instruction  of 
trades  were  built,  and  the  same  plan  so 
nobly  begun,  has  been  imitated  nearly 
everywhere  else. 

As  a  fitting  climax  to  his  labors,  Dr. 
Gallaudet  married  one  of  his  own 
pupils,  a  bright  young  lady,  who  raised 
an  excellent  family  and  was  universally 
esteemed  for  her  many  virtues.  Of  her 
sons,  one  has  put  a  finishing  touch  to 
the  noble  reputation  of  his  father  by 
erecting  a  college  for  deaf  mutes  in 
Washington,  which  is  under  the  direct 
patronage  of  the  national  government. 
President  Edward  M.  Gallaudet  has 
earned  the  gratitude  of  the  class  by  his 
crowning  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  higher 
education  of  deaf  mutes.  His  brother, 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Gallaudet,  is  the  rector 
of  an  Episcopal  church  in  New  York 
City,  where  he  preaches  to  the  deaf 
mutes  and  extends  his  mission  through 
all  the  States.  Harry  White. 


Men  do  things  which  their  fathers 
would  have  deprecated,  and  then  draw 
about  themselves  a  flimsy  cordon  of 
sophistry,  and  talk  about  the  advance 
of  humanity  and  liberal  thought,  when 
it  is  nothing  after  all  but  a  prefer- 
ence for  individual  license. — Rev.  John 
Hall. 
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A  quarter  of  a  century  has  now- 
elapsed  since  the  gallant  ship  "Nugget" 
set  sail  from  Woolwich,  on  the  Thames, 
for  the  then  comparatively  unknown 
lands  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
Fabulous  appeared  the  stories  of  the 
great  gold  discoveries  and  wonderful 
natural  beauties  of  those  countries,  as 
related  by  the  sailors  to  the  more  than 
six  hundred  souls  that  freighted  the 
floating  city;  and  wildly  beat  the  hearts, 
and  high  ran  expectation  amongst  us  as 
to  the  great  future  each  one  marked  out 
for  him  or  herself  in  the  glorious  Anti- 
podes.    With    what    breathless    excite- 


ment did  we  listen  to  the  tough  yarns  of 
the  sailors,  who  told  of  settlers  unex- 
pectedly finding  nuggets  of  virgin  gold 
beneath  the  fibrous  covering  of  the  um- 
brageous fern  tree,  which  had  served  for 
a  pillow  during  an  afternoon's  siesta. 
How  swiftly  ebbed  and  flowed  the  hot 
blood  through  our  veins  at  the  recital  of 
the  cruel  bloodthirstiness  of  the  canni- 
balistic savages  who  dwelt  in  these 
strange  lands,  whose  only  mode  of  set- 
tling difficulties  appeared  to  be  by 
means  of  the  glittering  tomahawk  or 
poisoned  spear;  and  as  tale  after  tale 
greeted  our  all  devouring  ears,  imagina- 
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tion  lent  a  supernatural  glow  to  the 
wonderful  lands  to  which  we  were  fast 
hastening.  In  those  days,  traveling  by 
sea  was  of  a  more  tedious  character 
than  that  of  the  present  time,  and  our 
captain  thought  that  his  good  vessel, 
under  careful  management,  had  fulfilled 
her  part  of  the  contract  in  bringing  us 
abreast  of  Sidney  Heads  after  a  passage 
of  one  hundred  and  ten  days. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  forget  the 
marvelous  transition  that  greeted  our 
eyes  upon  entering  the  world-renowned 
harbor  of  Sidney.  Outside  the  Heads, 
the  sea  was  running  mountains  high,  and 
the  vast  crested  billows  seemed  to  lick 
our  vessel's  sides  with  the  fiendish  glee 
of  a  mighty  ogre  about  to  swallow  his 
prey.  Under  close-reefed  topsails  we 
rapidly  approached  the  narrow  channel 
communicating  with  the  harbor;  on 
either  side  towered  vast  perpendicular 
rocks  of  most  forbidding  aspect,  between 
which  our  ship  of  two  thousand  tons 
appeared  as  but  an  insignificant  speck. 
Swiftly  and  safely  we  passed  this  im- 
mensely grand  natural  portal,  and  in  a 
few  moments,  on  rounding  the  South 
Head,  as  if  by  the  touch  of  magic,  the 
water  assumed  the  calmness  of  a  mill 
pond,  and  the  wind  had  not  strength 
sufficient  to  ruffle  its  pellucid  bosom;  so 
completely  had  nature  land-locked  this 
lovely  spot.  The  stern  grandeur  of  the 
seaward  cliffs  was  replaced  by  verdant 
slopes  and  tree- crowned  heights,  whilst 
every  shade  of  green  peeped  from  the 
vast  forest  of  foliage  that  met  our  de- 
lighted gaze.  Hushed  were  our  voices, 
but  busy  were  our  thoughts  as  silently 
we  viewed  the  beautiful  scenes  sur- 
rounding us;  and  earnest  indeed  were  the 
thanksgivings  that  ascended  to  the  Eter- 
nal Father,  for  His  protecting  care  over 
us  during  our  long  and  perilous  journey. 

When  a  boy,  and  a  student  at  a  cer- 
tain school  in  Birmingham  and  Totten- 
ham near  London,  it  was  my  good  for- 
tune, amongst  many  others,  to  be 
allowed  from  time  to  time  to  visit  very 
many  places  abounding  with  historic 
interest,  such,  for  instance,  as  Warwick, 
Kenilworth,  the  old  Roman  Road  in  the 
vicinity  of  Sutton,  the   Tower  of  Lon- 


don, Windsor,  and  a  host  of  other  local- 
ities. Previous  to  our  making  these 
delightful  visits,  the  associations  con- 
nected with  such  places  became  the  all- 
absorbing  topics  in  our  historical  class, 
and  from  this  early  training  I  had 
acquired  the  habit  of  reading  up  any 
subject  I  might  be  required  to  discuss, 
and  of  acquiring  as  much  knowledge 
as  lay  in  my  power  respecting  countries 
and  people  that  I  intended  to  visit.  And 
as,  on  the  morning  after  my  arrival  in 
the  sequestered  harbor  of  Sydney,  I  set 
my  foot  upon  the  soil  of  Australia,  a 
whole  flood  of  thoughts  rushed  teeming 
through  my  brain.  I  thought  of  the 
many  daring  navigators  who,  from  some 
inexplicable  cause,  surmised  that  there 
existed  a  vast  continent  in  the  yet  unex- 
plored Southern  Seas,  the  discovery  of 
which  had  yet  to  be  made,  and  when 
comparing  with  those  of  the  present 
day  the  insignificance  of  their  means  ot 
transit  and  instrumental  appliances,  one 
might  well  be  astounded  at  the  magni- 
tude of  their  courageous  efforts  and 
wonderful  accomplishments.  Rapidly 
passed  in  mental  review  the  names  ot 
the  illustrious  dead  who  had  been  instru- 
mental in  discovering  portions  of  this 
immense  island,  whose  area  is  about  of 
similar  proportion  to  that  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  I  thought,  too,  ot 
the  bold  individuals  who  had  accepted 
the  task  of  exploring  this  immense  tract 
of  country,  such  as  Grey,  Giles,  Stuart 
Forrest,  Leichardt,  Sturt,  Burke  and 
Wills,  several  of  whom  had  sacrificed 
their  lives  in  the  interest  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community  in  which  they 
lived.  Especially  sad  was  the  end  of 
the  ill  fated  Burke  and  Wills,  who,  after 
safely  accomplishing  their  journey  across 
the  continent,  perished  from  starvation 
in  the  terrible  stony  deserts  that  form 
the  central  portion  of  Australia. 

As  an  instance  of  the  instense  heat 
which  visits  this  arid  region  and  its  sur- 
roundings in  the  summer  season,  I  will 
state  that  Captain  Sturt  and  party,  who 
had  reached  as  high  a  latitude  as  29^° 
unexpectedly  came  upon  a  lovely  spot 
well  watered  and  supplied  with  abun- 
dance of  food  for  cattle,  and  whilst  re- 
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cruiting,  both  men  and  beasts  of  bur- 
den were  overtaken  by  the  parching 
summer  season.  No  rain  fell  for  six 
months.  The  heat  of  the  sun  was  un- 
bearable, and  they  were  compelled  to 
live  in  an  underground  chamber  to 
escape  its  violence  during  the  day  time. 
Slowly  but  surely  the  desert  which  sur- 
rounded them  closed  in  upon  them, 
until  eventually  the  entire  vegetation 
became  as  snuff,  and  was  whirled  away 
by  the  fierce  sirocco.  Nothing  remained 
but  the  bare  rocks  and  the  pool  of  water 
on  which  their  lives  depended,  and 
gradually  that,  too,  was  forced  to  yield 
to  the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun;  and,  to 
quote  the  words  of  Captain  Sturt  him- 
self, "Under  its  (the  sun's)  effects,  every 
screw  in  our  boxes  had  been  drawn,  and 
the  horn  handles  of  our  instruments,  as 
well  as  of  our  combs,  were  split  into  fine 
laminae.  The  lead  dropped  out  of  our 
pencils;  our  signal  rockets  were  entirely 
spoiled;  our  hair  as  well  as  the  wool  on 
the  sheep  ceased  to  grow;  and  our  nails 
had  become  brittle  as  glass."  So  much 
for  the  intensity  of  the  heat  of  a  Cen- 
tral Australian  summer,  which  I  have 
thought  might  be  of  some  interest  to  my 
readers.  It  is  true  that  so  high  a  tem- 
perature does  not  prevail  along  the 
coast  line,  and  for  many  miles  inland, 
although  it  is  even  there  sufficiently 
high  to  be  at  times  very  oppressive. 

One  noticeable  feature  in  connection 
with  the  climate  of  this  country,  is  its 
violent  atmospheric  disturbances.  Thun 
derstorms  of  the  most  appalling  charac- 
ter are  of  frequent  occurrence;  the  roar 
of  the  thunder  being  so  loud  and  long 
as  to  make  one  believe  all  nature  was 
being  riven  asunder  and  the  forked  and 
sheet  lightning  so  constant  that  it 
seemed  as  if  one  of  the  imaginations  of 
Dante  were  receiving  a  literal  fulfilment, 
and  an  almost  continuous  shower  of  fire 
was  being  poured  down  upon  the  earth. 
So  terrific  are  the  concussions  that  I 
have  occasionally  seen  them  cause  great 
indents  in  the  harbor,  whilst  all  around 
the  indentation,  for  some  distance,  would 
be  a  quivering  mass,  as  if  some  Cyclo- 
pean giant  had  been  shaking  up  his  vast 
rock-bound  bath  prior  to  ablution. 


For  my  readers'  information  I  would 
here  state  that,  considered  as  an  island, 
Australia  is  the  largest  on  the  globe,  but 
as  a  continent  it  is  the  smallest;  con- 
taining two  million  nine  hundred  and 
eighty-three  thousand  two  hundred  and 
sixty-three  square  miles,  with  a  coast 
line  of  seven  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  miles,  and  extending  through 
about  twenty-eight  and  a  half  degrees 
of  latitude,  or  about  two  thousand  miles 
in  a  direct  line  north  and  south;  thus  it 
will  readily  be  seen  that  within  this 
wide  range  there  must  of  necessity  be 
very  considerable  difference,  both  as  to 
climate,  soil  and  natural  productions. 

The  Christmas  of  the  Antipodes  oc- 
curs during  the  hottest  portion  of  the 
year,  and  a  stranger  walking  into  a  ball 
room  at  this  auspicious  season  is  lost  in 
wonderment  at  the  decorations  of  sweet 
scented  flowers  and  beautiful  ever- 
greens, scattered  in  rich  profusion  all 
around.  Sydney  is  particularly  remark- 
able for  her  floral  advantages,  and  her 
Botanical  Gardens  have  been  allowed 
by  visitors  from  all  climes  to  be  the 
most  magnificent  in  the  whole  world. 
Trees,  shrubs,  plants  and  flowers,  etc., 
from  all  quarters  of  the  globe  have  here 
a  representation  arranged  in  the  most 
artistic  manner,  and  tended  with  the 
utmost  care;  and  those  having  a  pen- 
chant for  the  beautiful  study  of  botany 
may  there  find  an  almost  inexhaustible 
variety  of  subjects  for  that  charming 
study. 

On  my  visit  to  Australia  in  those  by- 
gone times  the  primeval  forests  were  in 
many  places  literally  alive  with  those 
quaint  members  of  the  feathered  race 
denominated  parrots;  and  a  most  amus- 
ing sight  it  was  to  see  scores  of  those 
birds  of  almost  every  description  ot 
colored  plumage,  congregated  together 
on  the  boughs  of  the  shady  trees,  some 
chattering  with  the  soberness  of  an 
ancient  alderman,  as  if  the  affairs  of 
their  odd  looking  colony  depended  up- 
on their  sage  croaks,  others  screeching 
apparently  in  wild  delight,  at  the  success 
of  an  extraordinary  acrobatic  per- 
formance going  on  in  their  midst,  some 
running;    the   funniest    imaginable    foot 
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races  in  pursuit  of  insects  who  vainly 
endeavored  to  avoid  their  sharp  horny 
beaks.  I  have  seen  the  most  morose  of 
individuals  break  out  into  loud  and  un- 
controllable laughter  on  witnessing  the 
strange  pranks  of  these  singular  birds  in 
their  forest  homes. 

It  was  never  my  privilege  to  be  pres- 
ent at  a  kangaroo  hunt,  although  I 
have  seen  many  of  these  peculiar  quad- 
rupeds both  in  confinement  and  roam- 
ing at  large.  In  its  wild  state  when 
alarmed  the  female  will  strike  the 
ground  with  its  long  heavy  tail,  and  if 
with  young  the  little  one  will  be  quickly 
placed  in  the  pouch  with  which  nature 
has  supplied  the  mother,  and  off  the  ani- 
mal will  starLwith  astonishing  celerity, 
leaping  a  distance  of  twenty  feet  or 
more  at  a  single  bound,  and  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  will  outstrip  the  fleet- 
est horse.  It  has  the  reputation  also, 
when  hard  pressed,  of  defending  itself 
most  vigorously  with  its  long,  sharp 
claws.  Numerous  other  animals  have 
their  homes  on  the  wonderful  continent 
of  Australia,  such  as  the  flying  squirrel, 
opossum,  bandicoot,  sloth,  porcupine, 
cat,  ant-eaters,  dingo,  etc.,  but  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  ever  seen  or  heard 
of  by  me,  was  the  platypus,  which  is 
endowed  with  the  power  of  existing 
either  upon  the  land  or  in  water;  its 
body  is  shaped  like  an  otter  and  its  bill 
like  to  that  of  a  large  duck,  moreover  it 
reproduces  its  species  by  the  laying  of 
eggs.  Its  home  is  on  the  margin  of 
secluded  creeks,  and  the  mode  of  catch- 
ing them  is  by  spearing  or  shooting,  as 
they  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  water  for 
breathing  purposes;  the  natives  also 
often  resort  to  the  trap  for  their  capture. 
Its  skin  or  fur  is  of  glossy  black  shaded 
off  under  the  belly  to  a  silvery  grey, 
and  is  of  considerable  value. 

I  presume  that  my  readers  have  many 
a  time  and  oft  had  heavy  drafts  drawn 
upon  their  credulity  by  the  recital  of 
almost  incredible  "snake  stories"  so  that 
I  will  assume  the  position  that  I  had 
better  perhaps  confine  myself  on  this 
head  to  the  milder  kind  of  snake  medi- 
cine. I  will  therefore  simply  state  that 
snakes  are  abundant  in  Australis  Terra 


both  as  to  quantity  and  kind,  and  for 
the  most  part  exceedingly  venomous; 
some  are  ugly  in  the  highest  degree, 
and  some  are  so  beautifully  marked  as 
to  be  really  handsome.  The  diamond 
snake,  as  an  example  of  the  latter,  is 
adorned  with  the  most  elegant  mosaic 
patterns  possible  to  conceive,  and  in  the 
richest  of  color  combinations,  and  in 
some  instances  attains  to  as  great  a 
length  as  twenty  feet;  the  aborigines  are 
only  too  glad  to  make  its  close  acquaint- 
ance as  it  forms  one  of  their  common  arti- 
cles of  diet.  Perhaps  it  is  not  generally 
known  that  snakes  are  extremely  par- 
tial to  milk  of  any  kind,  but  in  Australia 
this  has  been  proven  to  be  the  fact  times 
out  of  number,  where  these  reptiles 
have  been  often  seen  sucking  the  teats  of 
cows  as  they  reclined  upon  the  ground. 
The  wife  of  an  acquaintance  of  mine, 
living  near  Sydney  and  named  Lewis, 
happened  to  be  suckling  a  little  child 
whilst  sitting  in  the  woods  near  her  home. 
She  was  alarmed  by  the  approach  of  a 
common  black  snake;  she  arose  and 
proceeded  in  the  direction  of  the  house, 
followed  by  the  reptile;  on  entering  the 
domicile  she  still  found  her  hideous 
pursuer  intent  upon  improving  his  ac- 
quaintance, and  it  was  only  by  the  time- 
ly arrival  of  her  husband  that  she  was 
freed  from  her  odious  companion,  who 
(Mr.  Lewis  himself  being  my  informant) 
was  evidently  attracted  in  the  direction 
of  Mrs.  Lewis  by  his  appetite  for  the 
lacteal  fluid.  This  is  but  one  of  many 
similar  instances  I  have  heard  cited  in 
this  connection;  but  as  the  snake  sub- 
ject is  not  at  all  an  agreeable  one  on 
which  to  longer  dwell,  I  propose  to  re- 
lease my  wearied  reader  for  the  nonce, 
and  if  we  meet  again  will,  endeavor  to 
make  him  acquainted  with  the  un- 
sophisticated savage,  who  lords  it  after 
his  dusky  fashion  in  the  wilds  of  Aus- 
tralia. William  W.  Day. 


Hold  on  to  the  truth,  for  it  will  serve 
you  well  and  do  you  good  throughout 
eternity.  Hold  on  to  virtue,  it  is  above  all 
price  to  you  at  all  times  and  in  all  places. 
Hold  on  to  your  good  character,  for  it  is 
i    and  always  will  be  your  best  wealth. 


THE  CARTHAGINIANS. 
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THE    CARTHAGINIANS. 


History  ascribes  the  founding  of 
Carthage  to  a  Tyrian  princess  named 
Elisa,  familiarly  known  to  us,  through 
Virgil,  as  Queen  Dido.  Her  brother 
Pygmalion,  king  of  Tyre,  having  slain 
her  husband  Sicchaeus  in  order  to  obtain 
the  enormous  wealth  belonging  to  the 
latter,  Elisa,  by  some  stratagem,  escaped 
at  night  with  the  dead  prince's  treasure 
and  a  few  followers.  After  wandering  a 
long  time  in  the  Mediterranean,  they  at 
length  landed  on  the  coast  of  Africa 
opposite  Sicily,  where  was  afterward  built 
the  powerful  city  of  Carthage. 

Tradition  has  it  that  Dido  purchased 
by  stratagem  the  land  upon  which  the 
citadel  of  her  city  was  built.  Asking  to 
purchase  as  much  land  as  could  be  en- 
compassed by  an  ox's  hide,  the  request 
was  considered  so  moderate  that  it  was 
granted  at  once,  whereupon  Dido  cut 
the  hide  into  very  narrow  strips  with 
which  she  encircled  enough  ground  to 
build  the  citadel  of  Byrsa.  But  modern 
historians  cut  the  Gordion  knot  by  assert- 
ing that,  although  the  word  Byrsa  signi- 
fies hide,  in  this  case  the  Greek  Byrsa 
is  synonymous  with  the  Hebrew  word 
Bosra,  meaning  fortifi cation. 

Virgil's  story  of  Dido's  unfortunate 
passion  for  Aeneas  is  given  in  this  wise 
by  history:  The  facts  are  that  Carthage 
was  built  three  hundred  years  after  the 
destruction  of  Troy,  and  when  once 
Dido  does  appear  upon  "this  scene  of 
action"  it  is  not  as  the  love-sick  woman 
which  Virgil  describes.  Dido,  being 
young,  beautiful,  rich  and  queen  of  a 
promising  city,  was  sought  in  marriage 
by  a  Barbarian  king  named  Jarbas;  but 
as  she  had  taken  an  oath  at  the  request 
of  her  husband  Sicchaeus  never  to  con- 
sent to  a  second  marriage,  and  Jarbas 
having  threatened  her  with  war  in  c  ise 
of  refusal  to  his  demands,  she  requested 
to  be  allowed  three  months  in  which  to 
prepare  herself  pending  marriage.  This 
time  she  devoted  to  mourning  and  at  its 
expiration,  ascended  a  pile  which  she 
had  caused  to  be  erected,  and,  igniting 
it,  perished  in  its  flames.     We  think  it 


would  be  well  for  the  world  if  there  still 
existed  such  a  love  of  truth  and  honor 
that  every  man  and  woman  were  willing 
to  die  for  their  oath. 

Carthage,  though  thus  founded  with 
small  beginnings  became  gradually  a 
large  and  powerful  city.  She  conquered 
large  portions  of  Africa,  nearly  the 
whole  of  Sardinia,  Spain  and  Sicily;  and 
entering  Italy,  subdued  large  portions  of 
it,  making  imperial  Rome  tremble  for 
fear  that  she  too  should  be  overcome 
by  the  conquerer.  Their  first  military 
attempt  was  to  free  themselves  from  a 
certain  annual  tribute  which  they  had 
agreed  upon  to  pay  the  Africans  for  the 
territory  which  they  had  received  from 
them.  This  tribute  had  been  stipulated 
at  the  founding  of  Carthage  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  regulations  then  existing,  was 
only  fair  and  just.  But  the  avarice  of  the 
Carthaginians  would  rather  receive  tri- 
bute than  pay  it,  and  so  they  broke  faith 
with  the  Africans  and  tried  by  force  of 
arms  to  overcome  them  but  were  re- 
pulsed a  number  of  times.  The  Carthagi- 
nians, however,  succeeded  at  length. 

This  is  the  first  instance  of  their  lack 
of  faith,  of  which  we  read  in  history. 
They  were,  however,  generally  avaric- 
ious and  treacherous.  It  is  said  that  a 
mountebank  once  gave  notice  that  if 
they  would  assemble  at  an  appointed 
time  he  would  reveal  to  them  their  most 
secret  thoughts.  Being  met  he  said  they 
"were  all  desirous  to  buy  cheap  and  sell 
dear;"  as  every  man  knew  well  that  he 
spoke  the  truth,  he  "was  dismissed  with 
applause  and  laughter." 

Commerce  and  wealth  were,  indeed, 
their  power.  Situated  as  they  were 
midway  between  the  gold  mines  of 
Spain  and  the  wealthy  cities  of  the  east, 
having  early  conqured  Sardinia  and  a 
large  portion  of  beautiful,  rich  Sicily, 
their  position  was  very  advantageous. 
The  rich  gold  mines  of  Spain  were  a 
tempting  morsel  to  them  and  they  could 
not  of  course  resist  the  temptation  of 
advancing  an  army  upon  the  Spaniards 
to  bring  them   under  subjection,  but  it 
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seems  that  they  were  not  very  success- 
ful here  before  the  days  of  Hamilcar 
and  Hannibal. 

Before  proceeding  further,  we  will 
attempt  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
character  and  manners  of  this  peculiar 
people.  As  has  been  already  stated, 
they  were  very  avaricious.  It  short,  this 
was  their  leading  passion  and  was  so 
inordinate  that  it  would  lead  them  into 
deeds  of  blackest  perfidy;  they  were 
full  of  craft  and  cunning,  and  springing 
from  these  they  possessed  even  a  worse 
characteristic — that  of  lying.  Money 
they  would  have,  no  matter  how  scanda- 
lous were  the  means  of  obtaining  it. 
Indeed  this  trait  was  so  conspicuous 
and  notorious  that  Punic  faith  came  to 
signify  any  thing  remarkably  dishonest. 
Poeni  or  Punic  is  the  same  as  Phoeni  or 
Phoenicians  and  is  therefore  applied  to 
the  Carthaginians  as  they  came  origin- 
ally from  Tyre  in  Phoenicia. 

But  the  Carthaginians  had  another 
very  bad  characteristic  which  was  cruelty. 
The  people  dreaded  their  rulers  and 
were  in  turn  dreaded  by  their  vassals. 
They  were  proud  and  imperious  in  their 
transports  and  cowardly  and  groveling 
in  danger.  In  war,  ill  success  was 
punished  as  a  crime  and  if  a  general 
returned  to  Carthage  after  having  lost  a 
battle,  he  was  almost  sure  to  end  his 
life  upon  the  gibbet.  They  were  wor- 
shipers of  Saturn,  known  in  Scripture 
as  Moloch,  and  many  a  life  of  man, 
woman  and  innocent  babe  was  sacrificed 
to  the  monster  at  Carthage.  Mothers 
would  even  surrender  their  children  to 
"be  burnt  without  a  tear  or  groan,  believ- 
ing that  if  these  should  escape  them  the 
sacrifice  would  be  less  acceptable  to  the 
god.  In  private,  as  well  as  in  public  cere- 
rmonies,  people  would  sacrifice  their  sons 
and  daughters  and  little  babes  to  avert 
some  impending  calamity.  Rich  people 
who  had  no  children  of  their  own  would 
purchase  those  of  the  poor  that  they  might 
not  be  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  such 
a  sacrifice,  and  it  is  said  that  during  a 
military  engagement  which  lasted  a 
whole  day  the  Carthaginian  general  per- 
petually offered  up  sacrifices  of  living 
men   who   were  thrown  into  the  fire  in 


great  numbers.     But  this  custom  is  too 
horrible  to  dwell  upon  longer. 

Ruby  Lamont. 

REMORSE. 

A  little  memorandum  book  filled 
with  housekeeping  accounts  was  lately 
discovered  among  some  old  volumes 
which  Carlyle  had  sent  to  auction.  On 
the  fly-leaf  was  written:  "These  little 
notes  doubtless  refer  to  domestic  mat- 
ters at  Craig-na-puttoch.  I  might  have 
saved  her  many  carking  cares.  Wae's 
me,  my  Jeanie!  Wae's  me!"  It  was  no 
doubt  better  that  Carlyle  should  mourn 
over  his  neglect  and  selfishness  after  his 
wife  was  dead  than  not  at  all.  But  if  one 
tithe  of  the  energy  which  he  put  into  his 
"Eheu's!"  and  "Wae's  me!"  which  were 
intended  for  the  public  when  she  was  in 
her  grave,  had  been  spent  in  a  little 
manly  care  of  her  while  living,  Carlyle 
would  remain  upon  the  pedestal  on 
which  the  world  once  placed  him. 

Yet  the  world  is  very  forgiving  to  re- 
morse, especially  if  it  take  a  heroic 
shape.  Swift  mourning  over  Stella's 
ruined  life;  Randolph  writing  Remorse 
at  his  last  breath;  old  Doctor  Johnson 
standing  bareheaded  in  the  rain  in  the 
market  place  of  Uttoxeter,  are  favorite 
figures  in  dramatic  narrative,  because 
they  are  massive,  powerful,  tragic.  But 
really,  we  do  not  find  that  any  of  these 
men,  after  this  agony  of  self- upbraiding, 
are  a  whit  less  selfish.  Carlyle  nagged 
and  scolded  and  complained  to  the  last; 
old  Dr.  Johnson  was  as  intolerant  and 
passionate  in  old  age  to  his  friends  as  he 
had  been  in  boyhood  to  his  father. 

There  are  very  few  of  our  readers 
who,  at  some  time  of  their  lives,  stand- 
ing over  a  dead  friend  and  remembering 
their  neglect,  have  not  felt  this  sharpest 
of  all  stabs.     Even  the  child  sobs — 

"While  my  brother  with  me  played, 
Would  I  had  loved  him  more!" 

Yet  we  need  not  wait  for  death  to 
grieve  over  our  lost  opportunities.  Every 
hour  that  passes  holds  in  it  a  chance  of 
kindness  and  help  to  some  one,  which,  if 
we  do  not  seize  at  once,  is  dead  to  us 
forever.  Let  not  life  be  a  long  succes- 
sion of  wasted  opportunities. 


A   HYMN— ONLY  A  BOY. 
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A    HYMN. 


Come,  let  us  all  unite  and  sing, 

Before  we  bow  in  prayer, 
And  praise  the  Lord,  our  Heavenly  Kinj: 

And  thus  our  hearts  prepare. 
Oh  may  our  minds  be  drawn  away 

From  worldly  cares  just  now, 
That  we  may  worship  Thee,  our  God, 

While  at  Thy  feet  we  bow. 

We'll  pay  our  morning  sacrifice 

To  Thee  in  Jesus'  name, 
For  mercies  shown  the  night  that's  past, 

And  thank  Thee  for  the  same. 


Now,  while  we  worship  at  Thy  feet, 

And  praise  Thee  for  the  past, 
We  ask  Thee,  Lord,  to  bless  us  still, 

From  eldest  unto  least. 

Oh,  let  Thy  blessings  show'r  around, 

By  day  and  also  night, 
Not  only  us,  but  all  Thy  Saints 

Who  in  Thy  la,w  delight. 
Oh,  may  our  days  be  lengthened  out, 

As  long  as  we  desire, 
Then  we,  Elijah-like,  arise 

In  chariots  of  fire.  Edward  Partridge. 


ONLY    A    BOY. 


Only  a  boy:  'twas  faintly  said, 

As  the  nurse  bent  over  the  stranger  guest; 
Only  a  boy,  who  nestled  and  fed, 

Then  slept  unconsciously  near  the  breast. 
Boys,  had  been  plenty,  as  years  flew  by, 

Coming  at  intervals  into  that  home; 
Did  disappointment  moisten  the  eye, 

Because  girl  babies  elsewhere  would  roam? 

Only  a  boy:  but  after-thought, 

Gave  to  the  mother  its  stirring  power, 
And  kneeling  beside  the  sire,  she  sought 

For  heavenly  wisdom  for  human  hour. 
Before  the  Saints,  with  a  throbbing  heart, 

Was  dedicated  the  growing  lad; 
'Aniens"  went  out  with  unwonted  start, 

As  faith  in  promise  each  heart  made  glad. 

Only  a  boy:  he  grew  apice, 

Obedient,  earnest  beyond  his  years; 
Sunshine  gave  glow  to  his  fair  young  face, 

And  Hope's  bright  bow  if  suffused  by  tears. 
Often  he  knelt  of  his  own  free  will — 

God  worked  with  him,  as  manhood  swelled; 
Surely  the  angels  kept  him  from  ill, 

And  childhood's  prophecy  far  excelled. 

Only  a  boy:  when  was  conferred 

The  Priesthood,  which  by  covenant  came, 
That  power  which  hath  the  nations  stirred 

And  giveth  unasked  its  deathless  name. 
See,  as  from  home  without  money  he  goes, 

The  humble  preacher  of  Gospel  truth; 
Grand  in  example  he  faithful  shows 

The  wisdom  of  age  in  strength  of  vouth. 


Only  a  boy:  yet  many  will  list, 

The  message  they  have  from  'yond  the  sky, 
That  which  in  reconciliation  kissed 

The  sons  of  Adam  from  sin's  deep  dye. 
A  stripling — yet  as  a  giant — he 

Walks  o'er  earth  as  of  heaven  sustained; 
And  thousands  redeemed  from  o'er  the  sea, 

Praise  God  for — only  a  boy — once  named. 

Only  a  boy:  yet  widening  path, 

And  grander  circles  give  keys  of  power; 
Celestial  order  his  practice  hath, 

For  in  posterity  there  is  dower. 
As  stars  or  sand  were  Abraham's  seed, 

The  works  he  di.l  will  his  children  do; 
'Till  kingdoms  and  thrones,  'till  powers  indeed, 

Shall  tell  of  the  hosts  who  in  homage  bow. 

Only  a  boy:  yet  far  and  and  wide, 

His  influence  lured  his  race  to-night; 
Only  a  boy,  yet  trusted  and  tried, 

A  faithful  soldier  in  every  fight. 
When  filled  with  years  he  was  laid  to  rest; 

Tears  fell  thick  as  the  summer's  rain; 
He  found  a  glad  welcome  amid  the  blest, 

And  "only  a  boy"  as  a  king  doth  reign. 

Only  a  boy:  let  the  "only"  pass, 

It  savors  of  fault  with  decrees  divine, 
Fatherhood,  motherhood,  e'er  should  glass 

The  image  which  highest  above  doth  shine. 
Little  as  some  may  the  advent  prize, 

Of  "only  a  boy"  on  thus  fallen  sphere, 
He's  not  of  the  earth,  but  a  prince  in  disguise, 

Incog  in  his  travels— a  stranger  here. 

//.   IV.  Naisbitt. 
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terms: 
Two  Dollars  a  Year,  In  Advance. 

Salt  Lake  City,  October,  1884. 

THE   ASSOCIATIONS. 

We  have  again  reached  the  season  for 
resuming  the  meetings  of  the  Mutual 
Improvement  Associations.  After  a 
long  summer's  vacation,  during  which 
the  members  have  been  scattered 
throughout  the  country,  engaged  in 
their  various  occupations  and  pursuits, 
we  are  called  to  assemble  ourselves  in 
our  respective  Associations,  and  begin  a 
new  season's  work  in  the  interest  of 
mutual  improvement.  It  will  be  well 
for  us  if  we  pause  for  a  moment  and 
consider  the  labor  we  are  about  to  per- 
form; to  plan  in  our  own  minds  the 
methods  we  shall  pursue,  and  decide,  so 
far  as  possible,  in  advance,  the  objects 
we  shall  attain.  We  have  before  us  an 
uninterrupted  season  covering  at  least 
half  a  year,  during  which  meetings  will 
be  held,  appointments  made  and  filled, 
varied  exercises  proposed  and  carried 
out,  and,  if  the  future  shall  correspond 
with  the  past,  a  great  deal  of  instruction 
will  be  given  and  many  profit  thereby. 

It  is  a  generally  recognized  fact  that 
the  young  men  and  women  of  Zion  have 
derived  great  benefit  from  their  Asso- 
ciations. By  them  they  have  supplied 
themselves  with  amusement  pure  and 
exalting;  with  instruction  upon  the  most 
interesting  subjects;  with  a  sure  means 
of  obtaining  testimonies  worth  more 
than  life  itself.  Hundreds  of  hearts  in 
the  community  have,  through  this  agen- 
cy, been  made  to  rejoice  in  the  convic- 
tion and  testimony  of  the  eternal  truth 
of  our  sacred  religion,  and  been  brought 
into  communion  with  that  Spirit  which 
leads  to  all  truth  and  saves  the  souls  of 
men.    This  has  been  the  greatest  work 


of  the  Associations,  the  most  precious 
fruit  they  have  borne.  It  is  the  chiel 
object  of  our  organization,  and  success 
has  attended  the  Associations  in  pro- 
portion to  the  attention  given  to  it. 
From  the  experience  of  years  it  is 
demonstrated  beyond  doubt  that  where 
Associations  adhere  to  that  systematic 
order  of  exercises,  at  first  suggested, 
which  gives  religious  exercises,  espe- 
cially that  of  bearing  testimony,  most 
prominence,  they  have  been  most  suc- 
cessful, and  are  more  firmly  established 
than  any  others.  Such  are  built  upon 
the  rock. 

We  ought  to  profit  by  the  lesson  this 
fact  teaches,  and  in  entering  upon  a  new 
season's  work,  do  so  with  the  determi- 
nation that  the  labor  we  perform  shall 
be  well  done  and  wisely.  That  it  shall 
be  of  a  character  to  benefit  us  perma- 
nently and  to  secure  the  advancement 
and  material  growth  of  our  organization. 
This  can  be  achieved  by  putting  in  the 
right  kind  of  foundation,  one  that  will 
bear  any  weight  and  support  any  struc- 
ture our  fancy  or  needs  may  create.  It 
should  be  a  foundation  of  fact,  truth, 
religion.  And  if  our  exercises  are  sup- 
ported by  this  fundamental  feature,  we 
will  find  no  limitation  to  the  variety  and 
excellence  of  the  subordinate  matter, 
that  is  desirable  for  the  entertainment 
and  amusement  of  our  members.  Let 
our  aim  be  to  get  a  testimony  of  the 
truth,  and  improve  our  minds  under  the 
influence  of  that  Spirit  which  secures  us 
a  testimony.  We  will  find  more  satis- 
faction in  this  course  than  in  any  other. 
Character  will  be  developed.  Faith  will 
increase,  and  the  interest  of  the  mem- 
bers will  be  retained,  because  of  the 
benefit,  the  real,  tangible  profit,  they 
derive;  rather  than  held  temporarily  by 
the  variety  entertainment  of  a  light  pro- 
gramme, which  merely  amuses  for  an 
hour. 

Our  Associations  can  do  as  much 
probably  as  any  other  institution  in  the 
community  in  forming  and  advancing 
the  status  of  society.  If  we  would  have 
a  sociable,  confidential,  fraternal  senti- 
ment prevail  in  the  ward,  the  Mutual 
Improvement   Association   can   bring  a 
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powerful  influence  to  produce  it.  The 
united  effort  of  the  Association  in  any 
reform  work  ought  to  be  successful  in 
any  ward  in  Zion.  If  we  undertake  to 
make  temperance — that  is,  the  observ- 
ance of  the  Word  of  Wisdom — charac- 
teristic of  the  ward,  we  ought  to  be 
able  to  do  so  effectually,  and  in  this 
respect  to  set  the  fashions  that  will  pre- 
vail. More  especially  will  the  sentiment 
of  the  Association  and  the  spirit  of  its 
members  be  discovered,  in  the  nature 
and  quality  of  the  amusements  provided 
for  the  people  of  the  ward.  The  parties, 
balls,  theatricals  and  concerts  will  be,  if 
the  Association  demands  it,  of  a  more 
refined,  higher  and  better  order  than 
have  found  favor  in  the  past.  Our  social 
intercourse  will  be  made  more  delight- 
ful by  the  presence  of  that  spirit  of 
intelligence,  which  finds  expression  in 
pleasant  conversation,  in  beautiful  music, 
in  works  of  art  and  exhibitions  of  skill. 
The  work  of  the  Associations  is  to  fos- 
ter these  elements  of  good  society,  and 
to  frown  down  and  discourage  tenden- 
cies that  lead  to  evil;  to  break  up  row- 
dyism wherever  it  may  be  found  among 
our  people,  and  to  direct  the  energies 
that  are  so  often  wasted  by  thoughtless 
youths  in  foolishness  and  boisterous  or 
sinful  conduct,  in  channels  that  are 
peaceful,  and  that  lead  to  the  cultivation, 
moral  and  intellectual,  of  those  who, 
without  their  aid,  are  liable  to  go 
astray. 

In  the  department  of  literature  we 
have  the  finest  opportunity  to  establish 
for  ourselves  and  the  community  great 
credit.  The  books  in  our  libraries  are 
an  index  to  our  characters  and  we  will 
not  be  able  to  make  much  reputation 
for  intelligence  if  they  are  below  a  fair 


standard.  "Men  are  known  by  the 
company  they  keep"  is  an  adage  that 
has  an  application  in  the  library.  We 
are  apt  to  show  preference  to  authors 
whose  writings  are  agreeable  to  our 
peculiar  tastes.  It  is  not  probable  that 
works  of  merit  will  be  in  great  demand, 
if  our  exercises  are  gotten  up  chiefly  for 
amusement;  on  the  other  hand  the 
steady  pursuit  of  a  well  defined  system 
of  intelligent  exercises,  will  inevitably 
fill  our  book  cases  with  works  of  value, 
and  we  will  thus  form  association  with 
leading  minds  whose  life's  labor,  placed 
before  us,  will  strengthen  and  encourage 
us  in  our  legitimate  pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge as  no  other  agency  could. 

In  writing  and  making  our  own  litera- 
ture, the  Improvement  Associations  are 
already  in  advance  of  any  other  in  the 
community.  Essays  are  written  in  many 
Associations  every  week,  and  a  large 
number  of  manuscript  papers  are  pub- 
lished. The  Contributor  has  never 
lacked  for  material  mostly  from  the  pens 
of  the  members,  and  the  grade  of  home 
literature  has  advanced  wonderfully 
since  the  Associations  were  organized. 
Yet  we  are  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder. 
We  are  laying  the  foundation  of  a  new 
literature,  that  will  possess  its  own  char- 
acteristics as  peculiar  to  our  people  as 
the  faith  that  distinguishes  them  from  the 
world. 

These  are  some  of  the  thoughts  sug- 
gested by  the  opening  of  another  season 
of  activity  in  the  Associations.  Let  us 
resolve  to  make  the  winter  work  profit- 
able and  advance  in  all  departments  the 
glorious  cause  we  are  engaged  in.  We 
will  thus  secure  the  support  of  all  well 
wishers  of  Zion  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
blessing  of  the  Lord  will  attend  us. 


TAMMANY    HALL. 


The  all-absorbing  problem  before  our 
nation  at  the  present  time  is  who  shall 
be  its  president?  And  of  all  the  factors 
that  are  to  determine  the  question,  the 
subject  of  our  theme  is  possibly  the 
most  potent.     Located   in    the   Empire 


State,  with  its  marvelous  power  it  stands 
before  the  world  as  the  paragon  of  its 
kind,  and  commands  the  attention  as  it 
does  the  wonderment  of  mankind.  At 
the  Democratic  convention  at  Chicago, 
its  boss,  John  Kelly,  was   sought  after 
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with  much  the  same  interest  and  curiosi- 
ty as  Barnum's  great  show.  But  whence 
cometh  all  this? 

Tammany  Society  or  Columbian  Or- 
der is  doubtless  the  oldest  purely  polit- 
ical association  in  the  world,  and  has 
certainly  been  far  the  most  influential. 
Beginning  with  the  government,  for  it 
was  organized  within  a  fortnight  of  the 
inauguration  of  the  first  president,  it  has 
continued  down  to  the  present  time;  has 
controlled  the  choice  of  at  least  one 
president;  fixed  the  character  of  several 
administrations;  in  fact  shaped  the  des- 
tiny of  the  country  in  several  turning 
points  of  its  history.  Few  suspect  much 
less  comprehend  the  extent  of  the  influ- 
ence that  this  purely  local  association 
has  exerted.  To  its  agency  more  than 
any  other,  is  due  the  fact  that  for  the 
last  three-fourths  of  a  century  New 
York  City  has  been  the  most  potent 
political  centre  in  the  world — not  even 
Paris  excepted.  Greater  than  a  party 
in  as  much  as  it  has  been  the  master  of 
parties.  It  has  seen  political  organiza- 
tion after  organization,  in  whose  conflicts 
it  has  fearlessly  participated,  go  down, 
and  yet  has  stood  ready  with  powers 
unimpaired,  to  engage  in  the  next  crop 
of  contests.  In  this  experience  it  has 
been  solitary  and  peculiar.  Imitators  it 
has  had  in  abundance,  but  not  one  of 
them  has  succeeded  in  catching  that 
secret  of  political  management,  which 
has  endowed  Tammany  with  its  won- 
derful supremacy.  The  secret  of  its 
success  rests  largely  in  the  sagacity  of 
its  leaders,  who  have  been  wise  in  fore- 
casting the  changes  of  political  issues 
and  availing  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunities of  current  events.  Tammany 
has  not  only  possessed  the  shrewdest  of 
politicians,  but  has  allied  itself  with 
those  most  artful  to  be  found  outside. 
It  has  been  ever  ready  to  trade  in  the 
gifts  at  its  command,  and  rarely  has  got 
the  worst  of  a  bargain.  Though  it  has 
not  a  majority  of  the  voters  of  New 
York  City,  yet  it  always  gets  the  lion's 
share. 

To  the  dual  character  of  its  constitu- 
tion much  of  its  success  depends. 
Through  its  general  committee  or  out- 


side organization,  it  is  a  public  body  to 
whose  ranks  all  have  admission,  and  at 
the  same  time,  through  its  interior  and 
secret  association,  which  only  a  trusted 
few  are  permitted  to  enter,  and  in  whose 
hands  all  the  society's  property  is  re- 
tained, it  is  a  close  corporation.  By 
means  of  its  public  and  visible  system  it 
secures  the  influence  and  prestige  of  a 
popular  body  of  liberal  tendencies  while 
its  hidden  and  limited  membership — 
and  which  in  turn  is  subordinate  to  a 
council  of  sachems — gives  it  all  the 
potency  of  a  caucus  or  ring.  It  is  a 
system  of  rings,  the  outermost  repre- 
senting a  constituency  of  many  thous- 
ands, being  entirely  subordinate  to  the 
innermost,  consisting  of  scarcely  a  dozen 
persons.  Tammany  is  peculiar  for  the 
admiration  it  receives  from  its  partisans 
as  being  the  embodiment  of  systema- 
tized excellence;  while  it  is  regarded  by 
its  adversaries  as  a  mass  of  organized 
corruption.  Tammany  Hall  may  be 
considered  as  a  genuine  fact,  typical  of 
the  entire  American  system  of  nomi- 
nating candidates  for  office,  and  not  as  a 
mere  local  organization,  peculiar  to  and 
existing  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

The  strange  anomaly  is  ever  present 
that  when  it  is  the  prerogative  and  priv- 
ilege of  the  people,  by  universal  suf- 
frage, to  elect  their  officers,  that  as  voters 
primarily,  they  are  unable  to  select  any 
of  their  officers.  Parties  are  the  natural 
outgrowth  of  republics,  and  organiza- 
tion indispensable  to  their  success.  This 
the  wise  fathers  of  our  country  failed  to 
divine.  In  framing  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution, they  overlooked  the  obvious  law 
of  politics.  Even  the  most  acute  writers 
of  the  Federalist  assumed  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  that  the  members  of  the  elec- 
toral college,  voting  by  ballot,  would 
vote  according  to  their  own  personal 
convictions  for  that  candidate  they  con- 
sidered most  fit  to  serve  the  nation.  A 
very  few  years  demonstrated  that  this 
theory  worked  diametrically  contrary  to 
that  intended,  and  that  in  fact  presiden- 
tial electors  were  deprived  of  all  per- 
sonal discretion.  As  little  was  it  fore- 
seen as  it  may  even  now  be  said  to  be 
understood,  "that  the  governing  power 
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lies  where  the  selection  of  officers  lies;" 
and  under  the  nominating  system  the 
voter  substantially  chooses  only  between 
the  political  parties,  and  the  selection  of 
the  individual  candidates  is  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  the  irresponsible  "ma- 
chine" within  the  party.  Little  Tamma- 
ny Halls  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every 
district  in  the  United  States,  with  a 
development  much  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  a 
duration  of  existence  obedient  to  the 
law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

To  further  understand  the  mysteries 
of  Tammany,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  in  New  York  City  there  is  from 
twenty  millions  to  forty  millions  of  dol- 
lars per  year  disbursed  from  its  treasury 
and  dexterously  manipulated  for  parti- 
san purposes;  that  its  patronage  is  equal 
to  that  of  a  number  of  aggregated 
States;  that  forty  seven  per  cent,  of  its 
voting  population  are  foreigners,  and 
that  about  fifteen  thousand  out  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  the  voters 
own  substantially  the  property  which  is 
to  pay  their  expenditures.  Here  it  may 
be  said  that  in  the  manipulation  of  prac- 
tical politics,  prodigal  generosity,  if  not 
indispensable,  is  certain  of  success. 

For  the  last  half  century  Tammany 
Hall  has  nominated  and  elected  fully 
two-thirds  of  all  the  officers  of  New 
York  county  and  city.  This  it  has  ef- 
fected by  its  masterly  organization  and 
adaptation  to  its  environments.  The 
term  Tammany  Hall  was  first  applied  to 
the  "Columbian  Order,"  a  secret  organi- 
zation for  social  and  political  purposes, 
in  New  York  City,  17S9,  and  which,  upon 
incorporation  in  1S05  added  the  name  of 
Tammany  Society;  second,  to  the  place 
of  meeting  owned  or  leased  by  the  soci- 
ety, in  which  the  regular  democratic 
organization  of  the  city  and  county 
assembled  up  to  1S79;  and,  third,  to  the 
political  organization  itself  meeting  in 
Tammany  Hall,  whether  "regular  or 
not." 

We  may  say  that  up  to  1852,  with 
minor  exceptions,  Tammany  Hall  held 
the  unquestioned  allegiance  of  all  the 
voters  of  the  party  to  which  it  belonged. 
Since  then  there  have  been  rival  "halls" 


and  organizations,  the  most  formidable 
of  which  at  the  present  time  is  the 
county  organization,  which  is  regarded 
by  the  party  in  the  State  as  "regular." 
While  Tammany  may  have  its  better 
side,  it  has  chiefly  attracted  attention  by 
its  highly  successful  effort  at  governing 
a  great  city  by  organizing  its  venal  vote 
which  extends  more  or  less  from  the 
day  laborer  anxious  to  get  employment 
on  the  public  roads,  to  the  distinguished 
lawyer,  quite  as  anxious  to  secure  a 
judgeship  at  fifteen  thousand  a  year. 

Up  to  1S00  it  was  a  rabid  opponent  to 
everything  foreign  to  the  United  States, 
with  Federalist  officers  (though  it  soon 
turned  Democratic,  or  rather  Republi- 
can,) and  American  Indian  customs,  cos- 
tumes, etc.  They  discussed  political 
questions  after  the  Indian  fashion, 
around  council  fires,  smoked  the  tradi- 
tional pipe,  and  still  further  broke  the 
monotony,  perhaps,  by  draughts  of  the 
traditional  fire-water.  In  1790  they  en- 
tertained a  Creek  embassy  whom  the 
Tammany  sachems  had  induced  to  visit 
them,  in  such  perfect  imitation  of  the 
native  custom — gorgeous  feathers,  moc- 
casins, leggings,  war  paint,  war  clubs, 
and  tomahawks — that  the  Creek  chief- 
tains set  up  a  whoop  of  joyful  recogni- 
tion, at  which  the  Tammany  braves, 
mistaking  it  for  the  Indian  mode  of  say- 
ing grace  before  human  carving,  fled  in 
sudden  panic.  Of  those  who  partici- 
pated in  this  gathering  are  numbered 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Chief  Justice  Jay, 
Governor  Clinton,  etc.  The  Creeks 
danced  and  sang;  "the  Tammany  Grand 
Sachems  assured  the  Creek  Grand  Sa- 
chems that  the  spirits  of  Columbus  and 
Tammany  were  then  promenading  arm- 
in-arm  through  the  wigwam;"  "the  pipe 
of  peace  was  smoked,  and  before  they 
left,  the  Creeks  made  a  treaty  with 
Washington,  the  beloved  sachem  of  the 
thirteen  fires." 

The  connection  is  slight  and  obscure 
between  Tammanend,  the  Indian  chief, 
whom  John  Trumbull  canonized  as  "St. 
Tammany,"  and  Tammany  Hall.  This 
noted,  but  in  fact  unimportant  chief 
signed  one  of  Penn's  treaties,  and  in 
legend  reigned  over  thirteen  tribes,  each 
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of  which  he  dedicated  to  some  particu- 
lar animal,  whose  virtues  he  commended 
to  their  imitation. 

Originally  Tammany  Society  divided 
its  members  into  thirteen  tribes,  repre- 
senting the  thirteen  States,  which  were 
also  dedicated  to  thirteen  animals.  Its 
officers  were  twelve  Sachems  or  direc- 
tors, one  Grand  Sachem,  a  Sagamor  or 
master  of  ceremonies,  and  its  Wiskinski 
or  doorkeeper.  The  Christian  era  being 
an  epoch  of  foreign  origin,  was  sup- 
planted by  the  dates  of  three  events:  the 
discovery  of  America  by  Columbus,  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the 
formation  of  Tammany  Society.  The 
year  was  divided  strictly  in  accordance 
with  the  Indian  customs.  At  its  organi- 
zation, Tammany  represented  States 
rights,  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  in 
New  York,  and  the  claim  of  the  foreign 
citizens  for  a  prominent  part  in  local 
politics.  Of  the  first  thirteen  sachems 
ten  were  Federalist.  Through  the 
changes  of  time  its  Grand  Sachem  has 
become  a  Boss,  and  the  chief  duty  of 
the  Wiskinski  is  to  promptly  and  per- 
sistently collect  political  assessments 
from  Tammany  office  holders.  At  the 
same  time  it  has  interwoven  its  organi- 
zation throughout  every  ramification  of 
New  York  City,  until  it  is  able  to  reach, 
by  means  of  its  council  and  committee, 
every  cell  in  the  great  metropolis  in 
which  political  life  may  be  made  to  vi- 
brate. 

At  present  its  general  committee, 
elected  every  December,  represents  one- 
third  (fifty  thousand)  of  the  votes  of 
the  city,  and  numbers  near  fifteen  hun- 
dred, having  all  the  advantages  of  a 
permanent  city  or  county  convention. 
Subordinate  to  this  is  a  district  commit- 
tee furnishing  a  working  force  of  three 
thousand  agents.  Of  the  names  on  the 
committee,  not  a  few  bear  the  unmis- 
takable emblems  of  Emerald  Isle.  The 
general  committee  elects  from  its  own 
body  a  committee  of  about  fifty  on  or- 
ganization with  powers  equal  to  the  de- 
cision of  almost  any  question,  though  it 
is  dependent  upon  the  general  commit- 
tee, which  is  still  subordinate  to  the 
thirteen  sachems.     The   committee   on 


organization  is  itself  divided  into  five 
standing  committees,  namely:  finance, 
correspondence,  naturalization,  printing 
and  municipal  government.  Properly 
speaking  the  district  and  general  com- 
mittees are' not  committees  in  the  literal 
sense,  but  elective  representative  coun- 
cils. 

Brief  reference  may  be  made  to  a 
few  of  the  more  conspicuous  points  of 
interest  incident  to  the  career  of  Tam- 
many: In  1857,  the  contest  between 
Fernando  Wood  (Tammany's  leader, 
and  for  some  time  mayor  of  New  York 
City)  and  the  anti-Wood  faction  in  Tam- 
many Hall,  lead  to  his  defeat.  But  with 
masterly  ability  and  rapidity  he  gave 
Mozart  Hall  so  complete  an  organization 
that  in  1S59  *t  re-elected  him  mayor 
against  both  the  Tammany  Hall  and  re- 
publican ticket.  Fernando  Wood,  the 
great  New  York  corruptionist,  was  prob- 
ably the  most  generous  of  the  distribu- 
tors of  public  patronage.  The  lavish 
expenditures  which  he  began  were  re- 
sumed at  the  close  of  the  war  by  the 
munificent  and  generous  W.  M.  Tweed. 
The  ring  in  which  he  was  the  most  con- 
spicuous figure  organized  a  standing 
army  of  mercenary  voters  out  of  a  loose 
and  floating  body  of  voters.  His  charity 
was  unprecedented.  He  gave  wood, 
coal  and  bread  to  the  poor  of  his  ward, 
and  their  votes  were  never  failing.  He 
feasted  the  paupers,  made  the  engine 
house  comfortable  for  the  "b'hoys"  and 
was  careful  that  no  supporter  of  the 
party  should  ever  pine  in  filthy  dun- 
geons for  the  lack  of  bail.  His  princely 
generosity  made  tens  of  thousands  hap- 
py, including  churches,  charities  and 
legislators,  as  well  as  the  lowest  and 
meanest  of  the  various  grades  of  human 
kind.  Thus  from  1865  to  1S72  the  sack 
of  the  city  treasury  went  on  until  the 
work  of  the  ring  had  added  one  hun- 
dred million  dollars  to  the  bonded  debt 
of  the  city,  doubled  its  annual  expen- 
ditures and  cost  taxpayers,  according 
to  the  best  estimates,  one  hundred  and 
sixty  million  dollars.  While  many  causes 
consummated  this  gigantic  devastation, 
the  most  potent  factor  was  the  standing 
army  of  voters  within  its  walls  obedient 
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to  Tammany  Grand  Sachem.  In  jus- 
tice to  Tammany  Hall,  however,  it 
should  be  said  that  its  action,  like 
most  other  kindred  movements,  was  not 
out  of  tune  with  the  spirit  of  the  times. 
It  is  needless  to  mention  that  at  this 
period  Cakes  Ames  found  a  ready 
sale  of  Credit  Mobilier  stocks  among 
our  good  Congressmen  and  venerable 
Senators,  men  doing  "the  fair  thing" 
for  their  brothers-in-law,  nephews  and 
nieces,  until  corruption  became  not 
only  contagious  but  epidemic.  The 
Sweenies  and  Tweeds  having  the  points 
in   advance   made   fortunes   out   of  the 


widening  of  Broadway  and  other  streets. 
The  court  house  which  was  to  cost  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  de- 
voured ten  million  dollars.  Contracts 
were  given  to  friends  at  their  own 
price.  Through  the  becoming  efforts  of 
Samuel  J.  Tilden  and  his  friends,  aided 
by  the  better  part  of  Tammany  poli- 
ticians, the  Tweed  ring  was  overthrown 
in  1872.  This  organization,  without  its 
former  opportunities  and  flagrant  cor- 
ruption, but  still  living  on  politics,  after 
various  changes,  passed  under  the  con- 
trol of  John  Kelly,  its  present  Grand 
Sachem  or  Boss.  J.  H.  Moyle. 
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OCTOBER. 

i.  1S38 — A  mob  attacked  the  Saints 
in  DeWitt,  Carroll  County,  Missouri. 
1880 — The  World's  Exhibition  in 
Melbourne,  Australia,  was  opened. 

2.  1853 — In  a  skirmish  between  Indi- 
ans and  white  settlers  at  Nephi,  Utah, 
eight  families  were  killed  and  others 
taken  prisoners.  1871 — President  B. 
Young  was  arrested  by  a  United 
States  Marshal  on  a  charge  of  polyg- 
amy. 

3.  1871— -  Mayor  Daniel  H.  Wells  was 
arrested  by  United  States  Marshal 
Patrick,  on  a  malicious  charge  of 
lascivious  and  unlawful  cohabitation. 
1875 — President  U.  S.  Grant  arrived 
in  Salt  Lake  City  on  a  visit.  1881 — 
Apostle  Orson  Pratt  died  in  Salt  City. 

4.  183S — The  Saints  from  Kirtland, 
Ohio,  arrived  in  Adam-ondi-Ahman, 
Missouri.  1S79 — The  first  number  of 
the  Contributor  was  issued  in  Salt 
Lake  City. 

6.  1S45 — The  first  general  conference 
of  the  Church,  held  in  the  Nauvoo 
Temple,  was  commenced. 

7.  1846 — The  return  teams  to  help  the 
poor,  arrived  at  the  Mississippi  River, 
opposite  Nauvoo. 

5.  1S33— W.  W.  Phelps  and  Orson 
Hyde  presented  to  the  Governor  of 
Missouri  a  petition  from  the  perse- 
cuted    Saints    in    Jackson     County. 


1865  —  The  Semi- weekly  Deseret 
News  was  first  issued  in  Salt  Lake 
City.  1867 — Joseph  F.  Smith  was 
received  into  the  quorum  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles.  1S71. — The  great 
fire  of  Chicago  commenced. 
9.  1S46 — The  camp  of  the  poor  on  the 
bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  oppo- 
site Nauvoo,  was  organized,  and 
started  for  the  west.  1846  —  The 
advance  division  of  the  Mormon 
Battalion  arrived  in  Santa  Fe,  New 
Mexico.  1868 — Brigham  Young,  Jr., 
was  set  apart  as  one  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles.  1871 — President  B.  Young 
went  into  court  for  trial.  After  sev- 
eral days  examination,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  five  thousand  dollars  bail. 
1875 — The  large  Tabernacle  in  Salt 
Lake  City  was  dedicated. 

10.  1879 — Phineas  H.  Young  died  in 
Salt  Lake  City.  1531 — Ulrich  Zwingli, 
the  church  reformer,  was  killed  in 
the  battle  of  Cappel,  Switzerland;  he 
was  born  1484. 

11.  1S31  —  At  a  conference  of  the 
Church,  held  at  Hiram,  Portage 
County,  Ohio,  the  Elders  were  in- 
structed in  the  ancient  manner  of 
holding  meetings.  1838 — The  Saints 
were  driven  from  DeWitt,  Missouri, 
by  a  mob.  1492 — Christopher  Colum- 
bus discovered  land. 

12.  1838.     The  Saints,  who  were  driven 
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from  DeWitt,  arrived  in  Far  West, 
Caldwell  County,  Missouri.  1845 — 
Win.  Smith,  brother  of  the  Prophet 
Joseph,  was  excommunicated  from 
the  Church.  1S46 — The  sick  detach- 
ment of  the  Mormon  Battalion  ar- 
rived in  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico.  1492 
— Columbus  landed  on  the  island  of 
San  Salvador. 

1846 — Captain  P.  St.  George  Cooke 
assumed  command  of  the  Mormon 
'  Battalion.  1882 — Geo.  Teasdale  and 
H.  J.  Grant  were  chosen  by  revela- 
tion to  fill  the  vacancies  in  the 
quorum  of  the  Twelve. 
14.  1872 — Geo.  A.  Smith,  and  others, 
left  Salt  Lake  City  for  Palestine. 
1601 — Tyge  Brahe,  the  famous  Danish 
astronomer,  died  in  Prague,  Austria; 
he  was  born  1546.  1644 — Wm.  Penn, 
the  founder  of  Philadelphia,  was 
born  in  London;  he  died  1718. 

1855 — Elder  Orson  Spencer  died  in 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

1852 — The  first  company  of  Scandi- 
navian Saints  arrived  in  Salt  Lake 
City.  1868— Z.  C.  M.  I.  was  founded 
in  Salt  Lake  City.  1882 — Geo.  Teas- 
dale  and  Heber  J.  Grant  were 
ordained  Apostles. 

1861 — The  overland  telegraph  was 
completed  from  the  States  to  Salt 
Lake  City. 

1846 — The  Mormon  Battalion  left 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  for  California. 

1881 — The  first  number  of  the  Bear 
Lake  Democrat  was  issued  in  Paris, 
Bear  Lake  County,  Idaho. 

1811 — Lyman  E.  Johnson,  once  a 
member  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  was 
born  in  Vermont.  1841 — Apostle  O. 
Hyde  ascended  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
and  dedicated  the  land  of  Palestine 
for  the  gathering  of  the  Jews.  1852 — 
Daniel  Webster,  great  American 
statesman,  died;  he  was  born  1782. 
25.  1821 — Bishop  R.  T.  Burton  was  born 
in  Canada  West.  1838— The  battle 
of  Crooked  River,  Caldwell  County, 
Missouri,  took  place,  in  which  Gideon 
Carter  and  Patrick  O'Banion  were 
killed,  and  Apostle  D.  W.  Patten 
mortally  wounded.  1845  —  Major 
Warren  came  to  Nauvoo  with  a  body 
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of  troops,  and  threatened  to  put  the 
place  under  martial  law. 

26.  1872 — General  Thos.  L.  Kane  and 
lady,  of  Pennsylvania,  arrived  in  Salt 
Lake  City  on  a  visit. 

27.  1S14 — Counselor  D.  H.  Wells  was 
born  in  Trenton,  Oneida  County, 
New  York.  1S38— Apostle  D.  W. 
Patten  was  buried  at  Far  West,  Mis- 
souri.— Governor  L.  W.  Boggs,  of 
Missouri,  issued  his  famous  exter- 
minating order. 

28.  1871— Mayor  D.  H.  Wells,  Hosea 
Stout,  and  W.  H.  Kimball  were 
arrested  on  a  trumped  up  charge  of 
murder,  and  committed  to  the  mili- 
tary prison  at  Camp  Douglas.  1691 — 
Peter  Tordenskjold,  renowned  Dan- 
ish commander,  was  born;  he  died 
1720. 

29.  1838— Joseph  Smith,  Jr.,  S.  Rigdon 
and  others,  left  Commerce,  Illinois, 
for  Washington,  D.  C,  to  lay  the 
grievances  of  the  Saints  before  the 
United  States  Congress.  1855 — The 
First  Presidency  of  the  Church  in 
their  thirteenth  general  epistle,  pro- 
posed that  the  emigrating  Saints 
cross  the  plains  with  hand-carts. 
1875— President  B.  Young  was  ar- 
rested by  United  States  Marshal 
Maxwell,  by  order  of  Judge  Boreman, 
on  an  alleged  charge  of  contempt 
of  court. 

30.  1838 — The  massacre  at  Haun's  Mills, 
Caldwell  County,  Missouri,  took 
place,  and  the  mob  militia  arrived 
before  Far  West.  1871 — Mayor  D.  H. 
Wells  was  admitted  to  bail  in  fifty 
thousand  dollars  and  liberated  from 
prison. 

31.  1833 — The  mobbers  in  Jackson 
County  Missouri,  renewed  their  per- 
secutions against  the  Saints,  by 
attacking  a  branch  of  the  Church 
west  of  the  Big  Blue,  and  committing 
acts  of  violence.  183S — Joseph  Smith, 
Jr.,  S.  Rigdon,  P.  P.  Pratt,  Lyman 
Wight  and  G.  W.  Robinson  were 
betrayed  by  Geo.  M.  Hinkle,  and 
made  prisoners  in  the  mob  militia. 
1869 — The  Indians  made  a  raid  on 
the  town  of  Kanarra,  Kane  County, 
Utah.  Andrew  Jeuson. 
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Sole  Agents  for  the  Celebrated 


Everything  in  Tinware  and  Granite 
Iron  Cheap  as  the  Cheapest. 

8  Main  Street,  Salt  !Cake  City. 
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C  EMPIRE.  J 


C  KM  PI  RE. D 
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Dealers  and  Contractors. 


I  MEAT  MARKET.  I 

Every-tliing*    in    cur    Line    DPirst    Class. 


All  Kinds  of  CURED  MEATS  in  Season. 


0 


L  EMPIRE:  )    ™STSCOTHST->    t    EMPIRE.  ) 

>CX    X^X"  CORNER  COMMERCIAL.  >CX    >=CZrx' 


ELIAS  MORRIS. 

IB  nnunii  s 

Plaster  of  Paris  Manufacturer, 

BUILDER  and  CONTRACTOR, 


P.O.   Box  1065. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


DAVID  JAMES  &  CO., 

Plumbers,  Tinners,  Has  and  Steam  fitters. 

Water  Pipes  Laid  to  Order. 

Dealers  in  Pumps,  Hose  and  Iron'Pipes, 

.A-STX)    SHEET1    XjE-A-E. 
Office  and  Work  Shop,  67  and  69  Main  St. 


9M3>$ 


FLDWEBS I  SHBUBBEBY. 

Great  Variety.    Alt  Select. 

The  Best  and  Cheapest  in  the  Market. 
JOHN    READING, 


p.  o.  Box.  ?.",P. 


Second  Soul h  Street 


Excelsior  Foundry 

-CHAS.    ABBOTT    &    SON,- 

MAKE  A  SPECIALTY  OK 


AT  LESS  THA^i    EASTERN   PRICES. 

Stove  Castings,  etc. 

349  Sixth  South  Street,  \r.  P.  O.  Box  1105. 


ARDY  QrOS.  Mf_    QllRTON, 


O-eziersL.1  ls£erc:b.si:nd.Ise, 


TEA 


OPPOSITE  Z.  C.  M.  I. 
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In  l'elation  to 
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The  people  of  Utah  are  sensibly  united 
in  perfering  those  made  at 

I C.  M.  I.  FACTORY. 


Salt  Lake  City. 

Jg@°*  Look  for  the  I^rand.  "HM. 


D.  &  A.  YOUNG, 


44  Main  StM  Salt  Lake  City* 

Dr.  Seymonr  ft  Young, 

PHYSICiftN  &SURG 


Office  and  Residence,  4th  East  St.,  be- 
tween South  Temple  and  1st  South  Sts. 


ESIE    SANTA   I^IE!    BOTTTE. 


Froui  2  to  12  HOURS  dAVED  thVMf^uri  uiver.Via  m« 


^    VJ? 


& 


IMmcp*  f  npfea  audi  Santo  i 

Connecting  in  a  UNION  DEPOT  at  Pueblo  with  the 

IDIEI^-VEIR,   &  BIO    0-I^^.lSrX)E    IR/IT. 
Elegant  Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  and  Day  Coaches.      Best  Railroad  Dining  Hails. 

P.  J.  FLTHir,  W.  F.  WHITE, 

Gen.  Agt.,  Salt  Lake  City.  Gen.  Pass.  *  T»fc'tAgt.,T©peka,  Kan. 

S.  V.  DERRAH,  Traveling  Agent. 


B.   K.   GODDAIU). 


JUNIUS  If.  WELLS. 


H.  J.   GRANT. 


Fire  Insurance  and  Loan  Agents. 

— *v*,  Represent  Klera©  feuit  Pfost  ©Bass  Ceraiparoies.  ->*— 
<27i.£  i?^/Se-  IS  -JlL&fiYS  crRE  CHEjXPESQ:. 

Office:  Old,  CorLsti-tu-tioaa.  B-a.ilcii3a.gr,  Salt  XJaJse  Oitjr. 
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THE  CONTRIBUTOR. 

voLTJivrE  six:,  iss-i-s. 

The  publisher  takes  pleasure  in  directing  attention  to  some  of  the  principal  features  of  the 
New  Volume,  which  will  commence  with  the  October  number  and  be  issued  on  the  first  of  each 
month  thereafter: 

THE   AABOMC    PEI£STHOO», 

A  series  of  twelve  papers  by  Bishop  Orson  F.  Whitney.     This  series  will  be  accompanied  by 

FOUR  FULL  PAGE  STEEL  ENGRAVINGS? 

Edward  Partridge,  First  Bishop  of  the  Church.    Newel  K.  Whitney,  Bishop  of  Kirtland. 

Edward  Hunter,  Late  Presiding  Bishop.  Wm.  B.  Preston,  Present  Presiding  Bishop. 

Biographies  of  each  will  appear  with  the  engravings;  also  biographical  sketches  of  the 

late  Bishops  LEONARD  W.  HARDY  and  EDWIN  D.  WOOLLEY. 


The  Early  Christian  Church  and  the 
Apostasy, 

By  Elder  George  Reynolds. 

Celestial  Marriage  aisd  Congressional 
Enactments, 

By  Elder  B.   H.   Roberts. 
Martyrs  or  the  Church, 

An  account  of  those  who  have  suffered  martyr- 
dom in  the  latter  days. 

Dramatic  Incidents  of  Church 

History. 

By  H.  W.  Naisbitt,  Esq. 

Australasia  and  the  Maories. 

By  W.  W.  Day,  Esq. 
Scenes  and  Incidents  in  Sunny  Italy, 

By  Dr.  E.  B.  Ferguson. 
Modern  India, 

By  Elder  William  W.  Willes. 
Music  in  Utah, 

Including  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
David  O.  Calder,  by  Evan  Stephens,  Esq. 


Historical  Glimpses  of  Colonial 
Times, 

By  Lieut.  Richard  W.  Young. 

The  Carthaginians, 

Including  a  brief  life  of  Hannibal,  by  Maria  M. 
Johnson. 

Popular  Science  Sketches, 
By  Prof.  James  E.  Taimage. 

Health   Series, 

By  Heber  J.  Richards,  M.  D. 

Temple  Stones, 

By  Theodore  J.  Angell. 

Early  Home  Life  in  Sfew  England, 

And  other  sketches,  by  Mrs.  Emmeline  B.  Wells. 

Haunts  of  British  Poets, 

Birthplace  and  grave  of  Byron;   Burns'  cottage 
and  monument;  home  of  Shakspeare. 

A  Historical  Record, 

Preserving  interesting  dates  and  events  of  each 
month,  by  Andrew  Tenson,  Esq. 


A    PRIZE    CHKiSTftfl&S    STORY    AMD    POEM, 

For  the  "Contributor  Souvenir  Medal"  and  prizes. 

Association  Intelligence,  Correspondence,  Book  Reviews,  Questiotis  and  Answers  and  a  great 
variety  of  first  class  reading  matter. 

Officers  and  members  of  Associations  are  urgently  requested  to  write  for  the  magazine. 


TO  AGENTS   AN&    OFFICERS    OF    T.  M.  M.  I.  A:  ■ 

We  have  made  arrangements  to  distribute  to  the  libraries  of  the  Young  Men's  Mutual  Im- 
provement Associations,  free  of  cost,  Ten  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionaries,  latest 
edition,  as  described  in  the  advertising  pages  of  the  CONTRIBUTOR,  and  sold  at  retail  for  $12.00 
each,  subject  to  the  following  conditions: 

To  the  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.  library  of  each  of  the  ten  Wards  having  the  largest  paid  up  subscrip- 
tion list  for  Volume  Six,  on  the  sixth  day  of  April,  1885,  will  be  given  a  Webster's  Unabridged 
Dictionary.  ^Any  Ward  able  to  supply  thirty  subscribers  may  hope  to  be  one  of  the  for- 
tunate ten.  Agents  in  places  where  there  are  more  Wards  than  one  will  always  state  the  Ward 
.  every  subscriber  lives  in  when  sending  their  names. 


SUBSCRIPTION:    Two   ©ollars  per  Annum,  in  Advance. 

Bound  Volumes,  Two  Dollars  and  a  Half.  Volumes  bound  in  excellent  style  for  subscribers 
at  Fifty  Cents  each. 

Ten  per  cent  will  be  allowed  Agents  on  collections  made  by  them. 

General  Traveling  Agent,  MATTHIAS  F.  COWLEY. 

JUNjUS    F.   WELLS, 

Contributor  Office,  Main  St.,  opposite  Z.  CM.  I., 

P.O.  Box  305.  SALT    LAKE    CITY. 

Remit  by  draft,   P.  O.  Order  or  registered  letter. 


Address, 


General  Tithing  Store 


The  General  Tithing  Store  has  been 
completely  renovated  and  fitted  up  for 
business  and  put    in  charge  of 

Efficient  and  Coutuu  Salesmen. 


FOLLOWING  ARE  THE  DEPARTMENTS: 

GENERAL    MERCHANDISE, 
MEAT  MARKET, 

VEGETABLE    DEPT., 
BUTTER  DEPT., 

FISH  ARD  POULTRY  DEPT., 
MOLASSES,  VINEGAR  AND   HONEY  DEPT  , 
LIVE  STOCK  DEPT. 

HAY  AND  LUCERN  DEPT., 

FARM     PRODUCE     DEPT. 


GENERAL  TITHING  STORE. 

East  Temple  Street. 


Geo.  T.  Udell. 


Ileber  J.  Grant . 


J.  F.  GAnt. 


GRANT,  ODELL  &  CO., 

(ST70CES30BS  TO  Xj.  B.  ^L^.TTIS03iT..)  * 

Half  Block  South  of  Theatre,  Salt  Lake  City. 


DEALERS    IN 


Wagons,  Carriages,  Machinery  &  Implements.- 


TTae    Oelefor&tecL 
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And    EOAD    OAETS. 

P 1 1  PIN     Sill  KY     PLOW      The  Only  Single  Lever  Self -Leveling 

WALTER  A.    WOODS  HARVESTERS. 

» 

M'ASSILON    THI\ESHEE\S,    MaND    PlOWS    and    ffAY    RaKES. 

Harness  and  General  Agricultural  Supplies. 
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MAY     BE     HAD    AT    THE    OFFICE, 


The  Last  Volume,  containing  about  500 
pages  and  the  Engraving  of  The  Three 
Witnesses,  is  now  ready. 


ADDRESS: 


CONTRIBUTOR    OFFICE, 


>.>   \-:' 


".  M.  I., 

SALT  LAKE   CITY. 


